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How I Sold 164% of My 
Quota in 3 Months 


By Arthur F. Farwell 


Many $100,000 Jobs 
Being Filled 


By B. C. Forbes 


“The Other Fellow Can't 
Do My Thinking” 


By Neil M. Clark 
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T was in those early years of superheated 
steam that R. T. Crane, founder of Crane 
Co., asked his laboratory for three tests show- 
ing the behavior of metals under the new 
“hot gas” then beginning to be used in power 
plants. This research proved so interesting 
and its results so valuable that the 
investigation was greatly amplified. 


The factsestablished constantly sug- 
gested new problems. The work be- 
came more ambitious and grew in 
importance. Today, that small labo- 
ratory has developed into facilities 
for chemical, metallographical, 





A view showing ex- 
pansion bends and 
main steam piping in 
the Lakeside Station 
of T.M.E.R.& L.Co., 
Saint Francis, Wis., 
the pioneer central 
station in using pow- 
dered fuel. Designed 
and built by T.M.E. 
R. & L. Co. Unit No. 
6, 30,000 kw., now 
being installed. 
Crane products used. 











When superheated steam was known as “hot gas” 


What more natural then, than that the able 
engineers of the Lakeside station of The Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and Light Company 
should come to Crane for safe, trustworthy, 
economical materials! Crane valves, fittings, 
and piping havehelped themachievetheirhigh 

ideals of power-production efficiency. 


In your plant, the requirements may 
| be less exacting. In your home, cer- 

‘tainly the faucets and valves face 
conditions less severe. But to you, 
their correct and continued perform- 
anceisasimportantas is the economi- 
cal dependability of his big valves 


metallurgical, and engineering re- One of the 4300 types to the power engineer. Assure your- 


search and control,that are the larg- 2nd sizesof valvesthat —_ self of long, untroubled service, just 
Crane makes to serve 


est in the valve and fitting industry. industry andthe home 2&8 he does—by specifying Crane. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, OIL, AND GAS 


WRITE CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Fohns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Cutler-Hammer 
Control. 


Merely 

a touch of the proper 
button right at the 
ine starts, accel- 
erates, decelerates, 


is placed in any safe, 
convenient location. 
Saves time, affords 
better control and pro- 
vides Speed safety—a 
logical stepinadvance. 
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More than ever before in the history of America’s in- 
dustries, the major problem today lies in the cost of labor. 


It is not a problem confined to large plants. It is not 
a problem alone for the small manufacturer. Nor is it the 
problem of any certain industry or group of industries. 
It is the vital problem of every manufacturer under the 
competitive conditions that exist for all. 


Economists agree that wages must be maintained for the 
prosperity America‘now enjoys. The improved standard 
of living which has resulted from higher wages has been 
responsible in the main for the greater sale of every man- 
ufactured product. 


The success of your plant hinges on the return you 
are able to obtain from this increased investment in 
labor—it hinges on the elimination of wasted time in 
production. 


Conditions today demand careful 
consideration: of correct motor control 


Many executives make the mistake of believing their 
plant at maximum efficiency when they can Say it is 
completely motorized. True, electric power with its 
flexibility, its ease of control, has brought a new stand- 
ard of operating economy. 


Y 


Motors by themselves are only brute force 


But motors by. themselves are only brute force. The 
savings in labor that result—these savings that add so 
materially to industrial profits—come through the proper 
application of motors. They come through the effective- 
ness of correct motor control. 


Look now for the wasted time in your plant! Are you 
burdening your men with obsolete equipment? Unless 
someone has been in constant touch with the rapid prog- 
ress made in motor control, your plant is almost certain 


to have lagged behind. 


Engineers with more than thirty years’ 
experience to point out the savings possible 


Many executives are making this check on their pro- 
duction efficiency by having the Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers point out the equipment in their plant where 
modern motor control will save in labor costs. 


Put the control of your motors at the hand of the 
operator where no time is lost. Eliminate the confusion, 
the wasted steps of obsolete equipment. Somebody must 
discover this in your plant. Why not call in these engi- 
neers today? They will counsel with your plant men or 
consulting engineers without charge—and the control 
equipment they recommend quickly pays for itself. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue * ° Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CUTLERgHAMMER_ 





Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Buy Or Sell In 





The Open Market 


for 


Real Estate Bonds 


Although many million dollars of First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds are outstanding, very few are listed 
on any exchange. Demand for a central market 
where such bonds could be readily valued, bought or 
sold, led to the founding of the Bradermann Open 
Market in real estate bonds. Here such bonds are 


actively dealt in every business day. 


WHO BENEFITS? 


The Bradermann Market helps: 


1. The Real Estate House of Issue 
by furnishing buyers for bonds 
which come on the market 
through settling of estates, etc. 


2. The Investor who wants to 
quickly sell at highest market 
prices or buy at savings. 


Write or mail your list for valuations and ask for booklet: 


“Finding a Market for 
Your Real Estate Bonds’’ 


And “Weekly Quotations on 
Real Estate Bonds’’ 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 


peReal Fstate Bond Market 
Underwriters of Municipal Bonds 








170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
booklet describing your service; also current offering list 


showing your prices. 
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How Many Lives Has U. S. 


ROSPERITY in modern 

Pp America apparently has as 

many lives as the proverbial 

cat. It has demonstrated its ability 

to survive one disaster after an- 

other, disasters which in the old 
days would have proved fatal. 

The sensational collapse of the 
stock market in February-March 
was interpreted as definitely pro- 
claiming the death of good busi- 
ness. But prosperity survived— 
and the stock market has since re- 
covered half its loss. 

The bursting of the Florida and 
almost nationwide real estate boom 
was going to end prosperity, we 
were repeatedly told. That specu- 
lative boom has subsided, but pros- 
perity refused to be killed. 

Unless the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar substantially 
improved, how could this country, 
we were asked, expect anything 
approaching normal business acti- 
vity during 1926? The purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar has 
not improved, yet business as a 
whole has been running ahead of 
1925. 

The first signs of recession in 
the building boom, we were 
warned, would be the signal for a 
sharp relapse in industry and busi- 
ness. Such a recession has come 
into evidence, but 
without the cala- 


By B. C. Forbes 


volume. Yet nothing fatal has oc- 
curred to general business. 

When our imports began to ex- 
ceed our exports at the beginning 
of this year, and continued to do 
so for four months, there was 
much melancholy shaking of heads 
and prophesying of dire conse- 
quences. But business persisted in 
moving along at a satisfactory 
pace. 

Time was when such political 
events as we have witnessed re- 
cently, including’ the victory of 
the radical Brookhart in Iowa, 
would have shaken finance and 
business to their foundations. 
Neither the security markets nor 
business suffered even a tremor. 

It was prognosticated that, if 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did not sanction the biggest 
railway consolidation contemplated 
in years, railway stocks would be 
thrown into a panic. Railway 
stocks are to-day the strongest of 
all groups. 

Railway employees have pre- 
sented demands for wage increases 
which, if granted, would wreck 
railway profits and dividends. But 
railway investors have shown not 
the slightest uneasinéss. 

The anthracite coal _ strike 
neither killed nor even halted gen- 


Prosperity? 


eral business activity at any time. 

The setting in of a downward 
movement in the general price 
level used to start drastic curtail- 
ment in ordering. The price move- 
ment has been downward for 
months, but our railroads have 
continued to carry a record-break- 
ing volume of traffic and our banks 
to handle a record-breaking vol- 
ume of checks. 

The automobile industry, by ex- 
panding production to limits never 
before attempted, was courting 
trouble for itself and for every- 
body else, many affirmed. But 
consumers went ahead and bought 
more machines than ever before, 
and although curtailment is now 
accepted as inevitable, nobody ex- 
hibits nervousness. 

Our political—and business— 
salvation lay in endorsing Cool- 
idge’s program. Coolidge’s popu- 
larity unquestionably has suffered 
somewhat and his program has not 
been meekly accepted by Congress. 
Yet neither political nor business 
sentiment has become panicky. 

Time was when a cotton crop 
failure meant business depression. 
Neither cotton crop failures nor 
bumper crops and falling prices 
now throw the United States into 
the doldrums. 


Said R. S&S. 





mitous conse- 
quences predicted. 
{nstall- 
ment-buying was 
running so wild 
that it would ; 
jueer everything, 
the pessimists de- 
clared. Install- 
ment selling has 
not been stopped; 
although excesses | 200 
have been modi- | 173 
fed it is still pro- jE 
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Hecht, keen- 
minded New Or- 
leans banker, a 
little while ago: 
“Our agricultural 
situation in this 
section is not 
good. Sugar con- 
ditions are bad— 
almost desperate 
in Louisiana. Rice 
is not very good. 
Last year’s 16,- 
000,000 bale crop 
has put cotton 
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ceeding in large 


(Cont’d on page 70) 
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Increasing numbers of 
architects and consulting 
engineers specify “I 





Kuhlman Transformers 





Kuhlman Transformer Installation 
Walbridge Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bley &° Lyman, Architects 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co. Engineers 


and Contractors 


Ask for Bulletin F-210 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Power, Distribution and Street 
Lighting Transformers 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Ee Uligl LMAN 
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“The Other Fellow Can’t 
Do My Thinking” 


“Unless I Do It, It is Never Done,” Says Herman Nelson, Who Has Won Un- 
usual Success—He Saw His Opportunity in Some Patents, Bought 
Them and Put His Mind to Management, and Ran Small 
Investment up 5,300% in Twelve Years 


DOZEN years ago a resi- 
A dent of Moline, Illinois, 
i paid $500 for a block of 
stock in a friend’s company. 
“Goodbye, five hundred!” he 
said, as he passed over the check. 
He fully expected to lose it, but 
had his own reasons for taking 
the stock. Since then he has re- 
ceived $8,915 in div- 


By Neil M. Clark 


er and ambitious executive; 
namely, just about how long does 
it take a man to acquire the mo- 
mentum and experience necessary 
to build or direct a business, and 
make a marked success of it? 
This question is a factor in the 
security of loans as well as in the 
selection of men for stiff executive 


two clearly defined periods in his 
career. During the first eighteen 
years, from the age of fourteen to 
thirty-two, he was gathering ex- 
perience and momentum, taking 
knocks, learning assiduously, and 
as far as money went, was prac- 
tically as rich at fourteen as at 
thirty-two. During the second 
eighteen years, however, 





idends, and the other 
day he sold this same 
stock, and the buyer 
handed him a check for 
$27,000—and was glad 
to pay it. 

This price, represent- 
ing an increase of 5,300 
per cent. on the original 
investment, besides re- 
ceiving dividends year- 
ly of from 5 to 100 per 
cent., is not a fairy tale 
of business, but a clear- 
cut example of what 
sound ‘principles of 
management, soundly 
applied, can accomplish. 

The company is the 
Herman Nelson Corpor- 
ation of Moline, makers 
of heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment of unique 
design. Starting in 1907 
with an invention or 
two, and a total capital 
of $8,000, it has grown 
rapidly. Sales are now 
several millions yearly, | 
and except for $25,000 








he began cashing in, ac- 
cumulating rapidly, and 
realizing rich dividends 
on the long early period. 

Born within twenty 
miles of Moline, Nelson 
has lived all his life there 
or thereabouts. When 
Herman was a boy of 
fourteen he had to go to 
work to help support the 
family. His first job was 
in a coal yard, and his 
wages were three dol- 
lars a week. 

“Two dollars,” he 
says, “went to my 
mother. The remaining 
dollar I kept, to buy 
clothes and other things 
I needed.” 

At that time, in the 
early nineties, the upper 
Mississippi River towns, 
particularly the Tri- 
Cities, and Clinton and 
Muscatine, were busy 
lumber centers. Logs 
floated down in great 
rafts from the forests of 








added in 1918, no addi- 
tional outside money 
has been taken in. The 
rest is management! If 
the man who originally 
invested $500 had invested his 
share, as a stockholder, of this 
$25,000, he would have profited 600 
per cent. on his second invest- 
ment. 

The story of how these results 
were achieved makes an interest- 
ing study in personality and man- 
agement. Herman Nelson, founder 
and head of the company, at the 
age of fifty has had thirty-six 
active years in business. A study 
of those years throws light on a 
question that interests every bank- 


Herman Nelson 


Founder and head of the Herman Nelson Corporation. 


positions. There are all types of 
men, all shades of ability, and dif- 
ferences in opportunity; “flashy” 
youngsters who appear to perform 
brilliantly with the briefest appren- 
ticeship, may or may not wear 
well; and on the other hand, there 
are men who plug along slowly 
but doggedly, until at the age of 
fifty or so they seem fully ripe for 
a chief executiveship. 

Nelson’s case is illuminating. 
Cut those thirty-six active years 
in half, and you very nearly delimit 


Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, were fed into the 
sawmills of those cities 
and converted into lum- 
ber. After a couple of 
years in the coal office, Nelson 
went with one of the lumber com- 
panies. They were progressive and 
had a fine accounting system. He 
worked in the payroll department, 
and acquired a fundamental knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping that later 
stood him in good stead. 

His next ventures, while still in 
his *teens, brought him sales ex- 
perience. First he worked for a 
man selling stove wood. After 
that, he and a friend with some 
capital bought out a small book- 





10 


store. They did not fail in this 
enterprise, but neither did they 
make a howling success of it; final- 
ly they closed it out, selling the 
stock for what it would bring. 

By the time he was twenty-one, 
therefore, Nelson had had a fair 
assortment of experience in four 
lines of business. His next con- 
nection, with a plumbing establish- 
ment, was to prove more endur- 
ing. At the start he was given the 
most menial work in the shop and 
office; but he became very much 
interested in sprinkler apparatus 
for fire protection in factories, and 
with the consent of his employer 
began drumming up business. So 
successful was he at this, 
that in the next ten years 


up even $100. Therefore, one of 
them signed my note, and I bor- 
rowed my $2,000. This was the 
money that started our business. 
We put in about $2,000 more be- 
fore we got going, making a total 
of $8,000. But that was all, until 
many years later, when we were 
making certain changes in our 
product, and added another $25,000, 
some of it from the outside. There 
was never any more.” 

The rest of the growth was due 
to management. 

Before resigning his job, Nelson 
completed his plans for the new 
business. His employer, upon be- 
ing told the news, advised him 
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tor was designed, built of copper, 
and weighing just one-fifth as 
much, and occupying only one- 
fourth the space of the cast-iron 
radiator. During the last two 
years this new radiator has dou- 
bled “Univent” sales. It has also 
been found to have a use for house 
heating as well as for ventilating. 
Being small it can be built right in- 
to the walls to replace the cast- 
iron radiators which housewives 
often “swear at, and endure.” This 
“invisible radiator” has promise of 
exceeding even the “Univent” 

ventilator in point of sales. 
This, briefly, is the history of 
Nelson’s business. There is noth- 
ing startling or very much 





out-of-the-ordinary in it, 





there was scarcely a fac- 
tory of any size in Daven- 
port, Moline, or Rock Is- 
land, that he did not equip. 
He even went as far north 
as Winnipeg and south to 
New Orleans, to install the 
equipment for branch 
plants of companies with 
headquarters in the Tri- 
Cities. 

Having helped build up 
this line until it repre- 
sented more business than 
all the other departments 
of the shop, Nelson re- 
mained a_ salaried em- 
ployee. At thirty-three he 
was still drawing down 
just $1,300 a year. He 
was married, and every 
cent he earned went for 
expenses. He had even 
known more than once 
what it meant to kiss both 
sides of a nickel before 
spending it! So the balance 
sheet of his career to that 
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The Test of Good 
Management 


Y general theory is that 

sound management is 
merely sound thinking coupled 
with effective execution,” says 
Herman Nelson. 
“The problems of all busi- 
nesses are essentially the same. 
Yet there is some justification for 
who insists that his 
business is different. It is dif- 
ferent. 
“Therefore, while the princi- 
ples of management are undoubt- 
edly the same throughout busi- 
ness, the applications differ of 
necessity, and it is in the applica- 
tion of principles which any 
one’can understand that man- 


agement proves itself good or 
bad.” 


except the very unusual suc- 
cess he has made of it. 

What management prin- 
ciples are responsible for 
that success? 

“T have been impressed,” 
Mr. Nelson says, “by the 
fact that the other fellow 
can’t do my thinking. Un- 
less I do it, it is never done. 
This cuts pretty deep, and 
you'll find it in one way or 
another in nearly every- 
thing we do in this busi- 
ness. 

“My own joy lies in 
building — constructing — 
taking out the tangles— 
getting down to funda- 
mentals—laying a founda- 
tion on bed-rock and erect- 
ing the superstructure 
from that point. I imagine 
a lot of business troubles 
might be traced to an at- 
| tempt to start the build- 








ing at about the seventh 
story. 














date—his period of prep- 
aration and experience— 
was not the most hopeful; but he 
was already preparing for the en- 
suing period and laying his plans. 

“There were two carpenters in 
Moline,” he said, “brothers named 
Shurtleff, who had noticed the dif- 
ficulties people had with heating 
—sometimes one room would be 
continually cold, while another 
would get unbearably hot. The 
brothers put their heads together 
and developed certain inventions, 
which were offered for sale to my 
employers, but not accepted. 

“IT was on the lookout for some 
product with which I could get 
into business for myself. I had no 
money. But I felt I did have a lot 
of experience. Therefore, I in- 
duced two of my friends to go in 
with me. 

“We needed $6,000 to buy the 
patents from the Shurtleff boys. 
My friends were able to supply 
$2,000 apiece; but I could not dig 


against leaving, assuring him he 
would. almost certainly go broke. 
Next he requested him not to 
leave, telling him if he would stay 
he could name his own salary. All 
this proving unavailing, he ended 
by taking a little stock in the new 
company, and offering Nelson, 
rent-free, quarters in his offices. 

This arrangement was made. In 
a very short time, however, the 
new business was crowding the old, 
and Nelson had to erect his own 
building. In 1918 he added to the 
Shurtleff patents the “Univent,” a 
ventilating device of unique de- 
sign, requiring no central blower, 
and built for schools and other 
public buildings. Soon the yearly 
sales of this product outdistanced 
by many times the largest years 
with the original products. An im- 
portant improvement was added 
only two years ago. In improving 
the ventilator, a new kind of radia- 


“My general theory is 
that sound management is 
merely sound thinking coupled 
with effective execution; and 
sound thinking, in turn, is noth- 
ing more than thorough analysis 
of the problems to be met, with a 
decision as to the method or set 
of methods that will best cope with 
the problems. 

“The problems of all businesses, 
of course, as we are frequently 
reminded, are essentially the same. 
Yet there is some justification, I 
feel, for the man who insists that 
his business is different. It is dif- 
ferent. Many of the factors are 
peculiar and unique: the person- 
ality of the manager; perhaps the 
product; the market; the wealth 
of prospects and customers, etc. 

“Therefore, while the principles 
of management are undoubtedly the 
same throughout business, the ap- 
plications differ of necessity, and it 
ts im the application of. principles 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Business in Revolt Against 
State Tax Burden 


Babson Asks: “How Much Does. It Help You to Have the Federal Govern- 
ment Save Your Customers $4,000,000,000 of Debt, If Local 
Governments Pile on Annually $7,000,000,000?” 


HE Federal Government has 
reduced its debt and expendi- 
ture. State and local gov- 
ernments, on the contrary, have 
increased their debts and expendi- 
tures. 
What we save at the spigot we 
waste at the bung. 
There is nothing new 
about this situation; the 


By Roger W. Babson 


printer’s bill for 
certificates. 

I have received from the Com- 
mitee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads some interest- 
ing figures which have been gath- 
ered on debts and taxes. It is 
shown that state and municipal 


printing the 


look at the exactly opposite trend 
for state and local governments. 
From 1920 to 1926 state and local 
governments increased their debt 
by about $6,750,000,000. They in- 
creased their current expenditures 
more than $2,000,000,000—and the 
tide is still rising. 

In other words, looking 
at the situation from a 








novelty is that business 
men and even the public 
have recently begun to 
view these conditions with 
growing alarm. 

I have just made a per- 
sonal canvass covering 
representative localities in 
the East. I find exactly 
the same thing that I have 
been getting in my corre- 
spondence with all parts of 
the country. There is devel- 
oping an intense indigna- 
tion against the rising 
tide of state and _ local 
taxes. 

For the first time since 
the war we have a genuine 
popular resentment against 
further increasing the bur- 
den of local taxation and 
expenditure. 

I am convinced that the 
reason people have not 
heretofore risen in revolt 
is because they did not 
clearly understand the situ- 
ation. After the war 
there came this vast flood 
of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal bond issues. The 
voters were not familiar 
with financing on such a 
tremendous scale. They 
understood, of course, that 








Bonds and Taxes 


ENSING the growing resent- 

ment of business men and 
the general public over contin- the 
ually rising state and local taxes 
while Federal taxes have de- 
clined, FORBES asked Roger W. 
Babson to write a series of ar- 
ticles on the local tax evil. 
This article, which gets into 
the fundamentals of the tax 
problem with the acute analy- 
tical insight for which Mr. Bab- 
son is noted is the first of the 
series. 
He points out that the public 
is largely ignorant of the tax sig- 
nificance of a bond issue. “Busi- 
ness men can render an invalu- 
able service,” he says, “by help- 
ing to educate the public as to 
the real meaning of a bond issue. 
Make the voters realize that, as 
a result of voting a bond issue, 
the tax rate must immediately be 
increased to cover the interest 
on the bonds.” 


viewpoint that is broadly 
national, a viewpoint that 
is economic, a viewpoint 
that is of vital interest to 
practical business men, we 
find that all the efforts of 
Federal Government 
toward efficiency and econ- 
omy may be cancelled and 
set at naught by the reck- 
less prodigality and extra- 
vagance of state, county, 
and municipal govern- 
ments. 

You business men are in- 
terested in prosperity. 
How much does it help 
you to have the Federal 
Government save your 
customers $4,000,000,000 of 
debt, if local governments 
immediately pile on annu- 
ally nearly $7,000,000,000? 

What does it get us to 
have Federal expenditures 
cut down $2,000,000,000 a 
year, if simultaneously lo- 
cal expenditures are jacked 
up $2,000,000,000 a year! 

From talks that I have 
had with business men 
from all parts of the coun- 
try and also from the let- 
ters that I have received, 
I feel sure that this terrific 











wastefulness of local gov- 





if a town doubles its ex- 
penses there must be an 
increase in taxes; but the voters 
were actually blind to the fact that 
when voting for a bond issue they 
would increase taxes. 

Because of this blindness, this 
ignorance of practical economics, 
most new bond issues were put 
across with almost unanimous 
votes. The average voter seemed 
to be under the impression that 
the only expense incurred was the 


bonds sold in 1901 amounted to 
about $131,550,000, whereas in 
1924 and 1925 these sales have ex- 
ceeded the amazing annual amount 
of $1,390,000,000. Between 1920 and 
1926 the national. debt was re- 
duced by about $4,250,000,000. Na- 
tional government expenditures 
were reduced about $2,000,000,000 
annually. 

Keeping these figures in mind, 


ernment does not represent 

any deliberate or even 
conscious extravagance. It is al- 
most entirely due to ignorance of 
economic laws. 

Business men can render an in- 
valuable service by helping to edu- 
cate the public as to the real mean- 
ing of a bond issue. Make the 
voters realize that, as a result of 
voting a bond issue, the tax rate 
must immediately be increased to 
cover the interest on the bonds. 
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Some states require annual sinking 
funds or serial issues, and the only 
way to meet these annual pay- 
ments is to increase taxes. Piled 
one on top of the other, such in- 
creases roll up to an astounding 


“aggregate. 


It is estimated that almost 40 
per cent. of national expenditure, 
20 per cent. or more of local ex- 
penditure, and about 10 per cent. 
of state expenditure are now re- 
quired merely to meet the iuter- 
est and amortization require- 
ments on existing public debt. 

Besides the pinch of taxes there 
is another reason why the public 
is beginning to wake up to the 
load which it has laid upon itself. 
Taxes cannot go on forever in- 
creasing without a corresponding 
increase in rents. When you in- 
crease a man’s taxes and on top 
of that raise his rent too, it begins 
to hurt. In many communities, 
therefore, the cost of these over- 
whelming bond issues is now be- 
ing severely felt. This is partic- 
ularly true of the people who are 
not heavy holders of property and 
therefore fooled themselves with 
the idea that they were immune 
to the penalty for new bond is- 
sues, 

In a sense, people who have lit- 
tle property do seem to get off 
somewhat lightly, until drowned 
in a rising tide of rents. At the 
present time both the holders and 
the non-holders of property are 
joining in a common chorus. First 
it was only the large property 
holders who held up a hand of 
warning against voting bond is- 
sues like a drunken spender, but 
now that increased taxes have 
been followed by inevitable in- 
crease in rents, the tax problem 
has become a vital issue to every 
class in the community. 


Predicts Voters’ Strike 


I believe that the popularity of 
new bond issues is on the wane, 
and I forecast a voters’ strike 
just as soon as the voters wake 
up to what they are doing to 
themselves. Already their eyes 
are opening wider every day. In 
addition to the factors already 
mentioned, we have another force 
now operating to restrain the 
prodigality of the voters. Leg- 
islation recently reduced the Fed- 
eral maximum surtax from 40 to 
20 per cent. This removed the 
artificial stimulation which the 
market for municipals had been 
enjoying. 

When surtaxes are excessively 
high the wealthy investor is prac- 
tically compelled to buy state, 
county, and municipal bonds, or 
else to submit to what seems to 
him a virtual confiscation of his 
income. The decline in price of 


non-taxable bonds was in direct 
accord with the reduction of the 
surtax. There was automatically 
released for the purchase of tax- 
able corporation bonds a consider- 
able amount of funds previously 
available only for the purchase of 
non-taxable municipals. 

I believe that this decline would 
have been even more ‘extensive 
had it not been for the popular 
uprising against local taxation. 
This growing feeling against the 
excesses of state, county, and 
municipal financing has a tendency 
to reduce the flood of non-taxable 
issues. A cutting down of the 
supply tends to support prices. We 
have, therefore, been witnessing 
a very interesting cross play be- 
tween two economic forces. Prices 
of non-taxables felt a downward 
thrust from the surtax reduction, 
and almost simultaneously they 
felt an upward thrust from the 
curtailed supply. The resultant of 
these forces has been to keep 
prices on a fair and somewhat ris- 
ing plane after an initial decline 
which occurred in response to the 
surtax legislation. 


A Limit Even to Road Bonds 


Recognizing the present great in- 
terest on the part of the business men 
and the public in taxation, I have 
examined with renewed scrutiny 
the state, county, and municipal 
bonds issued during the last few 
years. I find that many of these 
issues are for the building of 
roads. This is entirely natural. 
Good roads increase property val- 
ues. Good roads give more hap- 
piness to more people than almost 
anything you can name. A bond 
issue for new roads has been as- 
sured of immediate popularity. 
Even those students of the situ- 
ation who are most seriously dis- 
turbed at the fix into which we 
have got ourselves, even those 
profound pessimists must admit 
that much of the expenditure for 
roads has been money well spent. 
The reason I pick on road build- 
ing as an example is because it is 
one of the most justifiable of pub- 
lic expenditures. 

That was all right as long as 
there was a real need for a more 
adequate highway system for the 
transportation of farm products, 
the movement of business, and the 
logical development of various lo- 
calities. For such purposes as 
those, road building could justly 
be called a public necessity. Like 
every other thing, however, road 
building can be overdone and 
abused. It is possible to project 
roads more for private profit than 
for public welfare. My observa- 
tion is that the edge is off the 
sub-division craze and the average 
community has enough new lots 
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laid out to provide for many years 
of expansion; under these condi- 
tions every additional road pro- 
posed will be scrutinized with in- 
creasing vigilance. 

I expect that bond houses will 
be somewhat less keen for new 
issues of road bonds, because of 
the Supreme Court decision re: 
Texas road bonds. Technically, the 
Texas decision is local in its bear- 
ing, but in some other states it 
very directly affects road bonds 
and there has been a sentimental 
reaction upon road issues every- 
where. As a result of this Texas 
decision there may be a general 
tendency to redraft road district 
legislation; and _  obstructionary, 
disgruntled tax payers may pres- 
ently have in their hands more 
powerful weapons. 


Tax Payers Aroused 


Loopholes in existing laws can 
usually be plugged, but such rec- 
tification itself will tend to make 
tougher going for new issues. 
There can be no doubt that the 
feeling against local taxation has 
flamed up with particular vigor 
in recent months. Both tax payers 
and rent payers are thoroughly 
aroused. Among large investors 
the conviction is steadily growing 
that the average locality is put- 
ting out bonds altogether too fast, 
doing the thing to death; and for 
the big fellows this is enough to 
lessen their appetite for the issues 
of a community that has so little 
common sense. 

Because of certain economic 
trends, the taxation evil is becom- 
ing more acute. Let us look at 
some of these economic forces. In 
the first place, competition has 
reached an intensity never before 
known; business concerns are be- 
ing forced to cut costs in every 
conceivable way. It is only na- 
tural that all items of taxes should 
be scanned with growing watch- 
fulness. Another economic force 
is the declining tendency of com- 
modity prices. With every reces- 
sion in prices, the burden of tax- 
ation becomes relatively more 
heavy. In other words, the busi- 
ness man didn’t worry much about 
taxes in the good old days when it 
was easy to do a big business at 
a handsome profit. But now that 
conditions are less golden, every 
executive is beginning to wonder 
whether taxation may not be at 
the root of his troubles. 

If business concerns and the 
general public become sufficiently 
aroused, we may presently have 
a most interesting competition 
among different localities to see 
which can offer the most attrac- 
tive taxation policy. In former 
days of big profits and widespread 
extravagance, a locality could im- 
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President Coolidge Sees “Cause for Concern” 
in State and Local Tax Situation 


RESIDENT Coolidge, speaking before the 
eleventh regular meeting of the Business 
Organization of the Government on June 21, said: 
“From 1921 to 1925 the Federal Government 
reduced expenditures more than two billions of 
dollars. The same period showed an increase of 
more than four billions of dollars in state, county, 
municipal, and other governmental expenditures. 
In 1921 when the cost of all government in this 
country was approximately nine and one-half 
billions of dollars, Federal expenditure consti- 
tuted nearly 60 per cent. of the total. In 1925 
the cost of all government increased to more 
than eleven and one-half billions, of which only 
27 per cent. is represented by Federal ex- 
penditure. * * * * * 
“To meet an increase of more than one billion 
dollars a year for four years in the expenditures 


by the state and their political subdivisions there 
must have been a corresponding increase in 
levies upon the people or in bonded indebt- 
ee tS" 

“There is cause for concern in this situation. 
It is fraught with grave consequences to the 
public welfare. The Federal Government has 
decreased its cost by practicing the homely vir- 
tue of thrift. This has not been an easy task. 
It has required co-operative effort and sacrifice 
in every direction. If the interests of the people 
demanded this action on the part of the Federal 
Government, surely they would seem to demand 
action with regard to the increase in these other 
local government costs. * * * * * 

“The limit is close at hand when further ex- 
pansion in the costs of government will bring the 
danger of stagnation and financial depression.” 





























pose onerous taxes without actual- 
ly driving people away. But dur- 
ing the next few years rival lo- 
calities may cut taxes as an in- 
ducement to attract new industries 
and residents just as manufactur- 
ers and merchants cut prices to 
attract trade. I believe that some 
regions now have a real oppor- 
tunity to invite favorable attention 
by offering a sane and rational 
taxation policy. 

It is ridiculous that on one day 
the boosters should whoop up the 
charms of, their beloved city or 
county, while on the following 
day the voters should do every- 
thing in their power to make the 
place repugnant by oppressive 


bond issues and tax rates. To-- 


make a locality really appeal to 
industries and residents, the boos- 
ters and the voters ought to get 
together. 


Localities to Avoid 


Those looking for a favorable 
industrial or residential location 
cannot be swayed wholly by the 
local tax situation, but it is a factor 
which must now be weighed in all 
calculations. There are, of course, 
a great many ‘angles to the sub- 
ject which one should examine 
carefully before making any move. 
‘or example, it is important to dif- 
ierentiate between localities which 
are loaded with debt and those 
which are paying for their extra- 
vagance as they go. In the former 
there is less hope of tax reduction, 
but the latter may reform. Dis- 
tinguish also between localities 
which, to be sure, are indulging in 
an orgy of expenditure but never- 
theless continue to get real value 
in return, and those less intelligent 
localities which are simply squan- 
dering their resources for nothing. 


It is bad enough for a community 
to over-spend, but it is infinitely 
worse to over-spend on graft and 
folly. 


Effect on Business Conditions 


Formerly, when _ corporations 
were looking around for a new lo- 
cation they considered the five 
famous factors—materials, men, 
markets, power, and capital. A 
sixth factor has now arisen; name- 
ly, taxes. From an ethical and 
economic standpoint it is entirely 
defensible for an individual or a 
corporation to abandon one lo- 
cality and move to another where 
financial policies are sounder. 
Something must be done to bring 
states, counties, and cities to their 
senses, and it may be that the only 
force that will do this is compe- 
tition. 

But what effect will this revolt 
against local taxation have upon 
fundamental business conditions? 
For the time being the effect will 
be to put the brakes on certain 
lines, upon road building and other 
favorite activities of states, coun- 
ties, and towns. You can never 
impede or stimulate one line of 
activity without reaction upon 
other lines. There will necessarily 
be various disturbances and re- 
adjustments. “These, however, are 
not likely to be of major im- 
portance or severely shake the 
business mechanism as a whole. 
The people usually have about so 
much money in their pockets and 
what they do not spend for one 
thing they spend for another. Re- 
duction of local taxation will not 
permanently hurt any good in- 
dustry; rather it will promote the 
permanent welfare of all good in- 
dustries. 

However, it is hardly a questfon 


of whether or not we shall check 
local prodigality. That question is 
not for us to decide. It rests with 
economic law. The decision is un- 
avoidable. The question for us to 
decide is how such wastefulness 
shall be checked. One way is to 
let the riot run on until conditions 
reach such a pass that they can be 
cleaned up only by violent up- 
heaval and catastrophy. We can 
let the joy-ride speed on until it 
brings up with a crash against a 
stone wall, in a crash that might 
involve all business throughout 
the length and breadth of the na- 
tion. Or we can take the opposite 
course and begin to get back to 
our senses now before we have 
gone too far, before we have 
reached a-point where there is 
nothing left but a volcanic reor- 
ganization. 


Return to Norma! Inevitable 


I expect that the decision will 
be to take the rational course and 
stop local folly now before it is 
too late. The whole drift of public 
sentiment seems to me to be now 
in this direction. I know of no 
factor in the long-pull business 
outlook more optimistic than the 
returning sanity of the American 
voter. Countless times in our past 
history we have dashed ahead 
blindly and were apparently 
headed straight for destruction, 
and each time thus far we have 
slowed down, made the turn safe- 
ly and headed in the right direc- 
tion. Such I believe will be the 
history of the American people 
with respect to this temporary 
madness of local taxation. 

This is the first of a series of 
three articles on the local tax evil 
by Roger W. Babson. The second 





Where There Is No “I.C.C.” and 


“Fighting Ships “Make Rates 


The Good and Bad Points of Steamship Conferences—What They Mean in 
Protection of Huge Investment in Liners and in Service to 
the Shipper—“Pools” and “Deferred Rebates” 


HEN the lowly tramp began 

to be displaced by the “lady,” 

as Kipling called the liner, 
the world began to hear of steamship 
conferences. A steamship confer- 
ence is not a meeting of representa- 
tives of competing lines any more 
than a charter party, or contract of 
affreightment, is an afternoon tea. 

The term “conference” is applied 
to the groups of lines which hold 
such meetings and not to the gather- 
ings themselves. A more easily un- 
derstandable and descriptive term 
would be “steamship associations.” 
For a steamship conference is noth- 
ing but the banding together of the 
companies in various trades for mu- 
tual discussion and joint action. 

In the early days of ocean trans- 
portation there was no necessity for 
such protective groupings as steam- 
ship conferences. Before the advent 
of the steamer, the small shipowner 
with three or four vessels flourished, 
and in many instances the masters 
owned the craft they navigated. 
Construction and repair costs were 
comparatively low on the wooden 
vessels of those times, and labor was 
plentiful. Little capital was required 
to back a shipping venture, and the 
overhead expense was small. Skip- 
pers who owned their own ships were 
free to ply independently of fixed 
routes, picking up cargo where cargo 
offered, and between times sitting 
back “for to admire and for to see.” 
As sailing vessels are too unreliable 
to be held to regular schedules, tran- 
sit time was unpredictable. An effi- 
cient common carrier service with 
such vessels was impossible; they 
were little more than floating ware- 
houses. 

With the development of the 
steamship, costs of construction were 
greatly increased. The advantages 
of this type of vessel in matters of 
speed, reliability, and safety over- 
came the disadvantages of higher 
initial cost and larger running ex- 
penses. These latter considerations, 
however, had the effect of crowding 
from the seas many small, independ- 
ent operators, who, without financial 
backing, were unable to carry on un- 
der the handicap of increased con- 
struction and operating costs. In 
other words, steamship ventures from 
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the beginning were big business un- 
dertakings. Large capital invest- 
ments were risked and devices had 
to be created to protect such invest- 
ments as nearly as possible from loss. 

One hundred years ago when the 
volume of trade was small, little ne- 
cessity existed for large shipping com- 
panies. A ship or two in a particular 
trade could be managed effectively 
by one man or organization, whereas 
the handling of a large number of 
ships over half-a-dozen routes was 
hampered by the lack of quick com- 
munication and the specialization nec- 
essary in particular trades. To-day, 
on the other hand, a large volume of 
traffic moves over most of the ship- 
ping lanes. The development of 


communications has made possible 
the almost instantaneous exchange of 
ideas and information. Extreme 
specialization is no longer necessary, 
owing to the tendency toward the 
disappearance of the differences in 
customs and trade practices which 
existed 100 years ago. 

The result is that to-day twenty- 
five ships can be managed about as 
effectively as one. A large line can 
be operated with little more expense 
than one of three or four ships. Sav- 
ings may be effected by the larger 
shipping lines as a result of the better 
bargaining position of extensive or- 
ganizations. They are able to get 
their fuel much cheaper than smaller 
companies because they are able to 
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The only square-rigged “whaler” in existence, now embedded in sand and 
concrete in a basin on the shore of Col. Edward H. R. Green’s estate at 
Round Hills, a permanent memorial to the American whaling industry. 
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contract for a year’s supply at a time. 
They have a further advantage in 
the purchase of ships. Some iarge 
lines have had so many ships built 
by one shipyard that the shipbuilder 
is familiar with the requirements of 
the lines and can consequently make 
a lower price. The premium to-day 
is on large shipping organizations. 
Just as handicraft industries gave 
way to machinery, the miscellaneous 
trading vessel has given way to the 
large liner organization. 


The shipping business is notori- 
ously uncertain. It feels keenly the 
periods of prosperity and depression 
in industry. The larger a shipping 
company is, the easier it is in times 
of good rates to lay aside reserves 
against the bad years which inevit- 
ably come. The more trades in which 
a company is engaged the better 
chance there is for unremunerative 
operations in one region being off- 
set by good returns in another. Four- 
fifths of the world’s tonnage has 
sought the financial security of liner 
organizations. 
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Another uncertainty against which 
shipowners try to protect themselves 
by combination is the competition of 
tramp ships and other liners. In a 
previous article in Forses it was 
pointed out that the competition of- 
fered the liner by the tramp ship is 
rapidly becoming unimportant. The 
liner companies, therefore, have to 
fight, mainly each other. As a Con- 
federate general once remarked, if 
he could not defeat the enemy he 
would “jine ’em.” In a number of 
instances rival companies in a trade 
have “jined” the larger organizations. 
Examples of the extent to which 
shipping has been concentrated in a 
few large groups are seen in the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steamship 
Co., the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., and the International Mercan- 
tile Marine, each of which has ab- 
sorbed and owns or controls from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 gross tons. 
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Above is shown the “Kobenhaven,” the largest sailing vessel in the world 

and, below, the new S. S. Gripsholm, a 23,500-ton motor-driven vessel which 

recently made its maiden voyage. Before the advent of the steamer, the 

small shipowner with three or four vessels flourished, and in many instances 

the masters owned the craft they navigated. To-day twenty-five steamships 
can be managed about as effectively as one. 


Another way of protecting them- 
selves against each other and out- 
siders is for the lines in a trade to 
form a rate conference. This group- 


ing together is for the purpose of. 


regulating competition which would 
seriously impair the earning power 
of the lines concerned because of the 
low level to which rates are forced 
by unrestricted competition. 

While the motive that causes 
steamship companies to attempt to 
stabilize rates is essentially selfish, 
it is not without plausibility from the 
business point of view and not al- 
together without benefit to the 
shipper. 

A steamship line must maintain 
service whether times are good or 


bad. Its ships must sail on schedule 
even if only half-loaded. The capital 
investment for ships and terminals 
is heavy; large sums of money must 
be spent to get the goodwill of the 
shipper. It is asking too much of 
human nature to expect an organiza- 
tion of this kind, with so much at 
stake, to welcome the inroads of 
tramp ships or irresponsible lines 
when times are good. When rates 
are low and little cargo is moving, the 
tramp ship and small line usually 
transfer their activities to other 
trades; the liner company must main- 
tain its service after the cream has 
been skimmed and only the blue milk 
left. 

One of the most effective means 
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of limiting unrestrained competition, 
is the pool, a favorite German de- 
vice before the war. Conference lines 
which decide on pooling arrange- 
ments agree to share the revenue ob- 
tained from carrying passengers and 
cargo, usually on the basis of the 
amount of tonnage employed by each 
line, regardless of the amount of 
traffic handled by each line. Some- 
times the traffic and not the revenue 
is pooled. While such a plan has 
obvious advantages for the confer- 
ence lines, it has certain apparent 
drawbacks. The pooling arrange- 
ment, by eliminating competition al- 
most entirely, tends to cause deteri- 
oration in service. 

A second method of regulating 
competition among conference lines 
is by the allocation of ports and sail- 
ings. By arranging the sailings of 
one line for days when other confer- 
ence lines are not soliciting cargoes, 
each line is able to avoid the weak 
bargaining position which results 
when shippers have too many alter- 
native transportation services at their 
disposal, In order to eliminate com- 
petition, each line confines its services 
to specified ports when several lines 
are operating to a range of important 
ports. It is more important to the 
shipper to have a sailing every day 
for seven days than to have seven 
sailings on Saturday; it is also more 
profitable to the shipping company. 

“Fighting Ships” Lick Competition 

The most spectacular method con- 
ferences have employed to drive out 
a new line trying to enter a confer- 
ence trade is the “fighting ship.” A 
“fighting ship” is a vessel placed on 
berth when a non-conference vessel 
is booking cargo, for ;the express 
purpose of bidding rates down to a 
wholly unremunerative level. Such 
a vessel, of course, loses heavily, but 
the expense is borne by members of 
the conference. If this practice is 
followed every time an outside line 
attempts to take cargo, the effort soon 
becomes unprofitable for the ships 
trying to break into the trade. The 
conference lines, of course, can re- 
coup their losses when the incipient 
competition is thwarted. 

The most common, and on the 
whole the most satisfactory method 
of regulating competition among the 
members of a conference is an agree- 
ment which fixes the minimum rates 
to be charged for the transportation 
of commodities. But all methods of 
controlling competition by conference 
action are effective only in regulat- 
ing competition among the lines 
which are in the conference. Lines 
which decide to remain outside a con- 
ference may quote what rates they 
choose. Consequently, liner com- 
panies are always faced with a dilem- 
ma. To get the patronage of ship- 
pers they must maintain regularity of 
service, an expensive undertaking. 
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x ok Ok 

Auto production shows that the 
fellow was right who said, “They 
won't walk.” 


* ¢ @ 
Don’t sell sugar short. 
* *K * 


Life insurance taken out in five 
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Editorials 


months this year has increased $155,- 
459,000. Cheering. 


a ae. 


Vacations help to refill the right 
kind of heads. 
e «4 

To build up trade, Mexico should 
lower her tariff against the U. S. 
a 
Dictators may be necessary evils 
in Europe, but evils they are. 
‘. 25% 
An industry with prospects for go- 
getters: Electric refrigeration. 


xk * * 
Good oil stocks still look attractive. 
* * * 


A suggestion: Give employees 
picnic. 
x * x 
“Corn Prices Lowest Since 1920.” 
That’s political as well as business 
news. 


os. 
Expect a few small bank failures. 
* * * 


Are. you using enough printers’ 
ink in your business? 
S22 
A guess: The tariff will not be a 
leading topic in the coming elections. 
x * * 


Ford is said to be slipping. But 
Henry is resourceful. 
a ae 


Congress, here’s your hat. 








On the other hand, they have no as- 
surance that shippers will give cargo 
to them regularly. 

In an effort to assure themselves 
of the continued patronage of ship- 
pers in return for the continued regu- 
larity of services even when little 
cargo is moving, conferences have 
evolved the system of deferred re- 
bates. A deferred rebate is a dis- 
count, usually of 10 per cent. of the 
ocean rate, on all cargo shipped by 
the conference lines, provided none 
whatever is shipped by a non-confer- 
ence line. The rebate is payable at 
the end of a year for the first six 
months of the year. In other words, 
the conference lines hold out the re- 
bate for six months to insure the 
continued support of the shippers. 

This practice is universal in all 
trades except those touching the 
United States. The Shipping Act of 
1916 declared such a practice illegal. 
The Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
however, slightly modified the earlier 
legislative position. Since we had a 
great deal of shipping in foreign 
trade in 1920, it was a question of 
denying our ships the advantage of 
deferred rebates between foreign 
ports, or to repudiate the position of 
1916. A compromise resulted, and 


our ships must be given the chance to 
participate in foreign conferences 
where deferred rebates are given, or 
the lines refusing the entry of our 
ships into such conference will have 
their ships excluded from our ports. 
(Section 20, Merchant Marine Act, 
1920.) “9 

Such, in brief, is the way confer- 
ences work. The essential principle 
underlying them does not differ 
materially from that which has caused 
this country, by legislative action, to 
restrict competition in public utilities 
and railways to service. In the case 
of a business which is invested with 
public interest, competition in rates 
has been found to be a mixed bless- 
ing. Competition in service, how- 
ever, is regarded as necessary to 
place a premium on new ideas and 
improvements. 

But since the competition of tramp 
ships has become negligible, confer- 
ences have become more stable or, in 
other words, more powerful. How 


steamship rates shall be stabilized to 
protect the large investment of ship- 
owners and at the same time prevent 
unfair charges from being levied 
against the shipper is a question of 
public importance. This subject will 
be discussed in a subsequent article. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE «? BUSINESS 






















Investment in Self 
The progressive person is the most 


efficient. He is always seeking to 
qualify himself for something better. 
He is always mastering something, 
taking on some new accomplishment, 
whether he needs it now or not. And 
that is the best investment in the 
world—investment in one’s self. Most 
of the failures are those who are 
just satisfied to go along and hold 
down their jobs. Every day you ought 
to be investing in yourself : 

1. By at least one hour’s serious 
mental work. 

2. By improving your talk and 
your manners. 

3. By learning to do something 
well, some craft or accomplishment, 
with hands or brain. 

Invest in Yourself!—Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

a 


Consider carefully before you say 

a hard word to a man, but never let 

a chance to say a good one go by. 

Praise judiciously bestowed is money 

invested—George Horace Lorimer. 
a ie 


Most men can swing a job but they 
are floored by a title. The effect of a 
title is very peculiar. It has been 
used too much as a sign of emancipa- 
tion from work. It is almost equiva- 
lent to a badge bearing the legend: 
“This man has nothing to do but re- 
gard himself as important and all 
others as inferior.”—Henry Ford. 


* * * 


If you ever expect to succeed, you 
must carry out the idea that the other 
fellow is entitled to a chance.— 
Samuel Insull. : 

a2 * 


Profits in any business are not 
made on the first orders—but on the 
orders that follow which come of their 
own accord and on which there is no 
selling expense.—Sales Management. 

* * * 


Every man needs something to lift 
him out of the rut of waning interest 
and lagging ambition; something to 
instill new ideas and new enthusiasm ; 
to reflect life from new angles; to 
provide new incentives—Du Pont 
Magazine. 


me NE 


me 


Twelve Things to 
Remember 

The Value of Time 

The Success of Perseverance 

The Pleasure of Working 

The Dignity of Simplicity 

The Worth of Character 

The Power of Kindness 

The Influence of Example 

The Obligation of Duty 

The Wisdom of Economy 

The Virtue of Patience 

The Improvement of Talent 

The Joy of Originating. 

—Marshall Field. 
“see 

Sincerity is impossible unless it 
pervade the whole being; and the 
pretense of it saps the very founda- 
tion of character—James Russell 
Lowell. 








A Text 


HE becometh poor that dealeth 

= with a slack hand; but the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. 
—Proverbs 10:4. 


Sent in by E. A. Moon, Manila, 
P. I. What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 




















The finest endowment policy 
ever bestowed upon a man is the 
ability to work, the desire to 
work, and the enjoyment of 
work.—Brownell. 

. = @ 

Business requires thinking, and 
the dependable man thinks, then 
intelligently acts. 

The dependable man is a burden- 
bearer and a load-lifter. He 
shoulders, in silence, his part of 
the program, and in doing this, 
makes himself a friend of others 
and a favorite with those who 
pay.—Silent Partner. 

Te 5S 

Before the word is spoken you 
must govern it; after it is spoken, 
it must govern you.—The Shield. 

Spe 


In the long run you hit only what 
you aim at. Therefore, though you 
should fail immediately, you had bet- 
ter aim at something high.—Thoreau. 























10 Health Commandments 


1. Honor your parents by hav- 
ing a thorough physical examina- 
tion every birthday; for an ounce 
of prevention is outworth a ton 
of cure. 

2. Honor your friends by tak- 
ing a daily bath; for cleanliness is 
a part of godliness. 

3. Honor your family by hav- 
ing your life insured; for life in- 
surance guarantees the co-opera- 
tion of the insurer in the prolonga- 
tion of the life of the insured. 

4. Honor your physician by 
avoiding patent medicines; for the 
most of these nostrums are hum- 
bugs. 

5. Honor your stomach by hav- 
ing your teeth carefully examined 
by a dentist at regular intervals; 
for bad teeth are an abomination 
to the system. 

6. Honor your digestion by be- 
ing careful of your diet; for 
many a man digs his grave with 
his teeth. 

7. Honor your lungs by breath- 
ing fresh air; for ventilation is a 
means of grace. 

8. Honor your nerves by tak- 
ing plenty of rest in sleep; for 
they who work all day and play 
all night promote the brevity of 
their lives by burning the candle 
at both ends. 

9. Honor your country by 
obeying the law; for it is a mark 
of good citizenship to obey a law 
whether he likes it or not. 

10. Honor your God by chasti- 
ty in word, thought and deed; for 
the race that wishes eternity must 
exalt maternity.—Rev. Dr. Henry 
Hugh Proctor. 

. #8 


Whoever yields to temptation de- 
bases himself with a debasement 
from which he can never rise. A man 
can be wronged and live; but the un- 
restricted, unchecked impulse to do 
wrong is the first and second death._— 
Horace Mann. 


* * * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of wniners will be printed. 








Rip Van Winkle Towns Awaken 
to the Motor’s Bugle Horn 





Little Towns Suddenly Awakened Are Pouring in New Streams of Freight 
and Passengers to the Rails—6,500 Bus Companies Operating 
Over 179,000 Miles—What Motors Are Doing to the 
Rails, and Vice Versa, in Transition Era 


66 UBBER tires,” exclaimed 
a rail head of the old or- 
der, who thought the 

world should go on as it had gone 

in his day, time without end, “rub- 
ber tires—robber tires, I call the 


motor bus business. 
“There isn’t a railroad 


By Agnes C. Laut 


and governed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We can- 
not change a rate without I. C. C. 
permission. These free-lance pas- 
senger and freight gypsies can 
charge what they like, more here, 


tor bus passenger charges vary 
from 25 cents to 2 cents a mile. 
To be sure, the low charge is 
busting a lot of fly-by-night com- 
panies both in the East and the 
West, but that does not restore 











in the United States that 
hasn’t felt the cut of their 
competition in passenger 
and freight. If I had my 
way, we'd fight it to a fin- 
ish; for finish it is for us 
or them! 

“Why, do you realize 
there are to-day half as 
many miles of motor high- 
ways in the United States 
as there are miles of rail- 
roads? 

“Who pays for those 
highways? The public does 
—calls it a tax—municipal, 
state, federal, federal alone 
in eight years half-a-billion 
—but it is really a bonus, 
a subsidy. What the Fed- 
eral Government has spent 
in eight years would build 
and bond any one of our 
transcontinental rails. 

“Our railroad taxes pay 
for those motor highways. 
In other words, we pay for 
a free highway for our 
keenest competitors; and 
these free highroads for 
motors parallel our lines 
and rob us of freight and 
passenger returns in hun- 
dreds of millions; for you 
know the motor and gas 
taxes only pay the cost of 
repairing roads, not of 
constructing them. It is 
all right for motor engi- 
neers to tell you what with 
license and gas tax, motors 
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Signs of the Times 
In Transportation 


S IGNS of the changing times 
in transportation are to be 
seen in the formation by railroad 
men of an organization to study 
motorization, in the thorough in- 
vestigation undertaken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the various new and sig- 
nificant bus and truck line-ups 
and activities in the automotive 
industry, and in the entry of one 
of the country’s largest railway 
car builders into the bus and gas- 
electric railway car field. 

The great transition era in 
transportation has wrought so 
many changes in the last year or 
two that many well-informed 
transportation men have ex- 
pressed great surprise when on- 
the-spot investigations have re- 
vealed various local shiftings of 
traffic, almost unnoticed in the 
national picture. 

This article, by Agnes C. Laut, 
gets down to the fundamentals 
of new trends and cites some 
facts not generally known. 














pay $400,000,000 a year in 
taxes. That only keeps 
roads in repair; it doesn’t build 
’em. Taxes build ’em, where rails 
have to get private capital to build 
their roads. Why should we pay 
taxes to construct a free roadbed 
for our rivals? 

“And that is not the worst of 
it. We are regulated by Congress 


the traffic lost to us. 
It doesn’t restore div- 
idends lost to _ private 
investors in our securities. 
We're junked, that’s all— 
hobbled hand and _foot,. 
while the wolves ham- 
string us.” 

And yet, contemplate 
facts; for a man some- 
times sees black because 
his world is changing. 

The railroads of the 
United States have not 
had so profitable a year 
as 1925 since long before 
the War 

Little towns as sound 
asleep as Rip Van Winkle 
have suddenly awakened to 
the bugle horn of bus and 
truck and are pouring in a 
new stream of passengers 
and freight to the rails. 

Before the motor, these 
little towns were dead be- 
cause they were off the 
main line and teaming cost 
too much to get people and 
produce to the rail. The 
old Boston-New York post 
road is an example of that. 
A dozen others could be 
given. 

True, rails have cut off 
suburban trains; but sub- 
urban trains, with peak 
loads twice a day and a 
few loads between times 
and frequent stops and 
upkeep of stations at every 
few miles, are not the most 
profitable form of traffic. 

True, a train must oper- 


less there. And by a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, the 
I. C. C. can have no voice in the 
matter, on the ground that while 
it can regulate state to state rail 
traffic, it cannot regulate highway 
traffic within a state. 

“Where does that put us? Mo- 


ate under “a full crew law” 
whether it has one passenger or 500, 
and a motor can run with a crew of 
only one man; but the rail follows the 
easiest grade and the motor often 
must follow to homes the hardest 
grade, Mr. Loree says a grade ten 
times as severe on the motor as 
the grade of the rail car. The 
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largest truck handles only one- 
tenth of the load of the freight 
car and is subject to ten times the 
wear, tear, and risk. Equipment 
must be renewed ten times often- 
er, and replacement five times 
faster for motor than train. There 
are old railroad cars in the West 
and East to-day which have given 
service since 1888—yes, often re- 
paired, but still at work. 

The rail train has the swift 
right-of-way on its own steel rails 
always and is almost independent 
of weather. 

True, motor roads cost only 
from $10,000 to $30,000 a mile for 
construction, where _ railroads 
which used to cost $10,000 to $30,- 
000, now cost $37,000 to $100,000 
in mountain sections. But the 
point is, barring catastrophe from 
nature, the rail bed lasts, while 
the motor bed doesn’t last. The 
problem of durable roadbeds for 
motor bus and truck is just as far 
from solution to-day in areas 
where there is heaving from Win- 
ter frost and thaw as ten years 
ago, when the first modest fliv- 
vers hummed over them. 

In spite of all the howl about 
motor competition, the rails in 
1925 increased in their revenues, 
increased in the number of men 
employed, increased in the 
wages paid, and increased in their 
profits to investors. Figures are 
unnecessary on this, though they 
lie under my hand for each case. 


Silly Anti-Motor Agitation 


In the very centers where sub- 
urban traffic suffered most severe- 
ly, the rails showed increased rev- 
enues, of which New Haven, 
Pennsylvania, and Boston & 
Maine are examples. If these 
lines could survive motor compe- 
tition, steel rails need not fear 
rubber tires. 

Yet people have been getting so 
-excited over troubles all under 
their hat that up in Winnipeg, 
-street rail men are actually urg- 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Left—One of the many modern busses 
operating between Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Right—A luxurious bus in 
the service of the Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle Railroad nearing the summit of 
the road between Portland and Astoria. 


ing crew laws and union wages for 
motors. The futility of that agi- 
tation is a joke. How are you 
going to put a grain or vegetable 
farmer, who owns his own truck, 
under crew laws or union wages? 
One can hardly see a farmer sign- 
ing up an agreement to “full crew” 
his own truck, or refuse to work 
for himself under certain wages. 


Number of Busses Growing 


But because rails have had their 
best year in the year when com- 
petition from the motor was the 
severest, you must not jump to the 
inference that the rails had not 
to face the competition and over- 
come the handicap. It was be- 
cause they recognized the new 
factor in the field that they jumped 
to the challenge and met it. Nor 
did they attempt to put the motor 
out of business; they both adapt- 
ed the motor business and adopt- 
ed it. 

First, contemplate what the mo- 
tor tire was doing to the steel 
rail! 

Take the Union Depot of St. 
Paul. Ten years ago, it had to be 
enlarged chiefly owing to sub- 
urban traffic. From 250 trains a 
month it dropped to 225 in 1924, 
then to 175 in 1925; and some of 
those trains that used to be 
crowded to capacity carried only 
thirty passengers and some car- 
ried only one. 

In this period, 600 towns in 
Minnesota had motor bus lines in- 
augurated to Iowa, to Dakota, to 
Wisconsin. The bus routes used 
to average 270 miles. They now 
average 500 miles. 

In Iowa last year there was a 

















falling off in passengers on its 
rails of 38.9 per cent.; in Illinois, 


of 7 per cent. In the same pe- 
riod the ownership of motors went 
up to one out of every three per- 
sons in Iowa, and one out of every 
five in Illinois. 

In Wisconsin, 380 busses run 
regular routes. 

Similar figures could be given 
for every state west of the Great 
Lakes. 

Last year there were 6,500 bus 
compamies doing business over 179,- 
000 miles; and this year there are 
7,500 bus companies. California and 
Minnesota number the most for 
the West. 

The steel rails took in 200,000,- 
000 fewer fares in 1924 than in 
1920; and the number of passen- 
ger busses was estimated—it is 
a guess—at 60,000, with a capital 
investment which you can figure 
for yourself by averaging the cost 
at somewhere between $3,000 for 
small to $10,000 for large. 


Billion a Year for Highways 


You can to-day travel by bus 
from Vancouver to El Paso, or 
New York to Buffalo, or Maine 
to Florida, or Washington to St. 
Louis, or St. Louis to Chicago— 
the average speed being 150 miles 
a day. (Compare this to train 
pace for twenty-four hours.) 

State, federal, and municipal 
governments are now spending a 
billion a year on motor highways. 

In the Southwest, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Union Pacific both 
registered loss of passenger traf- 
fic. The Missouri lost 5,000,000 
passenger fares in seven years; 
the Union Pacific, about 9 per cent. 


20 


of its passenger revenue in one 


year. Yet both roads registered 
one of the best years in profits. 

The N. P., the C. N. W., the St. 
Paul, the “Soo” registered loss of 
passenger traffic amounting to, 
respectively, $33,237, $2,103,529, 
$1,801,992, $283,854. The Great 
Northern. made up on through 
traffic.’ Yet all these roads reg- 
istered best aggregates in years. 

The Santa Fe has lost 8,000,000 
passenger fares in ten years. Yet 
passenger fares aggregated an in- 
crease for long distance, and the 
Santa Fe was never more prosper- 
ous. 

In Kansas, when 125 bus lines 
began, twenty-five branch trains 
were abandoned. 

Or come East—— 

N. Y. Central and New Haven 
have-lest 8,000,000 passenger fares 
in ten years. Yet each road shows 
best returns for ten years. 

The B. & M. has abandoned 1,- 
000 miles of steel for rubber. Yet 
the B. & M. to-day has come back 
on the financial map. 

To put it in round figures, 
though 1925 witnessed the re- 
bound from the slump of 1922, 
passenger fares of all steel rails 
tor the United States showed an 
aggregate loss of $11,000,000— not 
large, considering the investment 
in the rails. But one has only 
to read the dividend reports to 
see that with the exceptions of 
weak, unsound roads in the hands 
of receivers, every rail is in a bet- 
ter condition than it has been for 
ten years. 


An Economic Paradox 


If you study commodities like 
apples and milk, what the speed 
wagon is doing to the steel rails 
is still more spectacular. 

In cities from Detroit to St. 
Paul, 90 per cent. of the milk 
supply came by steel rail in 1910. 
To-day 90 per cent. comes by 
trucks, except to Chicago, where 
the rails still hold. over 60 per 
cent. 

The same story could be told of 
every state from Nebraska to 





Maine, in milk, apples, potatoes, 
vegetables. 

Seemingly the whole thing is 
a paradox. 

Here is the rubber tire robbing 
the steel rail. 

Here is the steel rail more pros- 
perous than for years. 

How has the “New Dynasty” 
of rail executives worked the 
magic? 

Of 400 motor busses running in 
Minnesota, one-third are now 
owned by the Great Northern 
Railroad. Of 5,000 miles of mo- 
tor routes, 2,000 miles are now 
run by the Great Northern. The 
Great Northern has now adopted 
six motor bus systems—ninety 
busses for the Twin Cities, forty 
for the Duluth route. 

“Railroads cannot win back the 
lost short-haul passenger traffic,” 
says President Holden of the 
Burlington. 


Not Worried About Busses 


“The stand that bus carriers 
should not be permitted to oper- 
ate on the highways, and if they 
are permitted to do so, the rail- 
roads cannot operate, is archaic,” 
says President Budd of the Great 
Northern. 

“Rail executives have no desire 
to oppose bus_ transportation,” 
says Mr. Byram of the St. Paul. 

“The motors are no peril to the 
rail,” says President Loree of the 
D. & H. 

Mr. Rea said the same for the 
Pennsylvania shortly before his re- 
tirement. 

The Northern Pacific and “Soo” 
are now “pooling” running routes ; 
that is, instead of running two 
trains from the Twin cities to 
Duluth, half filled, they are now 
running one with interchangeable 
tickets. 


The Northern Pacific and Great. 


Northern have similar “pooling” 
running rights over the Short 
Line between Spokane and Port- 
land. Each runs half as many 
trains, filled. 

The some process of adopting 
motors and discarding empty 
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trains is at work in. the East. 

Motor cars are to be put on by 
the Pennsylvania, and train serv- 
ice is to be reduced where it is un- 
profitable. 

The New Haven lost 8,000,000 
car fares to: rubber tires in ten 
years, but the bus lines adopted 
by them to date cover only 200- 
mile routes through Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 


Plans of Railroads 


While the B. & M. abandoned 
1,000 miles of steel, to date, their 
busses contemplate only 200-mile 
routes, which seems to prove Mr. 
Loree’s contention that rails have 
been overbuilt in the United 
States to the extent of 30,000 
miles. 

The Reading System is also put- 

ting in a motor bus route. 
’ Two or three plans by the rails 
are still in such an experimental 
stage, that they can hardly be 
given as adopted; but they are 
being adapted and will be mod- 
ified as the profit and loss account 
pans out. 

The novel feature of the adop- 
tion of the motor by the rail is in 
interchangeable tickets. The 
traveler can hop on a local bus, 
do his job from point to point as 
the bus dumps him off by day, 
then make time hopping on the 
train, taking a sleeper for the 
night and reaching his next point 
while he sleeps, fresh for the next 
day’s work. This experiment has 
gone far enough in the West to be 
pronounced an absolute success, 
though some of the state commis- 
sions are now snarling up the re- 
spective rates by steel and rubber 
in a way to give themselves fu- 
ture trouble. 

But how about the tourist? Isn’t 
the rail bound to lose more heavi- 
ly here than on suburban traffic? 
Fifty per cent. of the 150,000 tour- 
ists to one big national park in 
the West travel by motor. Again 
the phantom gloom fades on closet 
examination. How many people 
over fifty years of age, or children 

(Continued on page 36) 























Types of busses now in general use in interurban transportation 














lamp of Aladdin, and could 

sweep from the face ot the 
earth every element contending 
with you in the marketing of your 
kind of merchandise. 

Who would not with eagerness 
rub the magic metal to bring 
about a delightful condition of re- 
laxed nerves and peaceful pursuit 
of vocations? Not many! 

It seems rather a cruel natural 
law that the man in business can 
never reach that point where he 
can sit back and say: 

“Now, I have arrived. I am so 
firmly entrenched I can reduce the 
pressure and relax my vigilance 
and intensive effort.” 

But, many natural laws seem 
ruthless, until their deeper purpose 
is disclosed. 

The wish to destroy competition 
is natural, necessary, and God- 
given. The gratification of this 
wish not being possible through 
magic fetish, the desire constantly 
inspires better craftsmanship that 
makes for the world’s advance- 
ment. 

Still, granting that, you may 

say: 
“That is very well as far as it 
goes, but what of the average in- 
dividual who has a somewhat less 
altruistic viewpoint, who human- 
ly craves to benefit himself first, 
and mankind in due course? For 
personal advantage, why should he 
not destroy competition?” 

The answer is that a man’s com- 
petitors are part of his assets. 
They make it possible for him to 
make more money than he could 
if he had no competition ; they give 
him greater interest in and pleas- 
ure from his business. 

Keen competition keeps us on 
the job. It brings us 
earlier to the task and 
keeps us there later. It 
worries and snaps at 
heels that would loiter. 
It harasses the nerves 
into sensitive reactions. 
It is a “Big Ben” for 
the mentality that 
would sleep. 

In the factory, com- 
petition searches out 
short-cuts in produc- 
tion; finds better, or 
less costly and equally 
as good, raw materials ; 
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Suppose you possessed the lamp of 

Aladdin and could sweep from the 

face of the earth every element con- 

tending with you in the marketing 
of your merchandise. 


stops leaks; eliminates waste; and 
speeds up the output per man- 
hour. In the office, it frowns up- 
on lost motion; rewards efficiency ; 
and utilizes time-saving equipment. 
In the store, it presents better 
merchandise more attractively; 
and serves the customer with 
greater solicitude. 

Competition ._provides—for the 
manufacturer, t he professional 
man, the shopkeeper — conflict 
worry, trouble, serious obstacles, 
a battle for the world’s favor, all 
of which are as definitely essential 
to the building of superiority in- 
to a manufactured product, or a 
service, as they are in molding 
strength of character in a man. 

Without the functioning of the 
immutable law of the “survival of 
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Why Don’t We Kill Off 
All Competitors? 


By Ell C. Bennett 
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the fittest,” man and man’s works 
would be unfit—the motivating 
need for the intense, never-ceas- 
ing mental and physical effort nec- 
essary to fitness would be lack- 
ing. 

Given a better product at the 
same price, or as good a one at a 
lower price, and for every degree 
of improved quality, or every pen- 
ny of decreased cost, inevitably 
follows decreased sales resistance, 
an expanded market, more sales, 
larger production, decreased pro- 
duction cost per unit, increased 
turnover, lower handling cost per 
unit, and greater net profit—not 
greater net profit per unit of sale, 
but greater in the total, greater 
per dollar invested. 

The classical example here is, of 
course, Henry Ford. Competi- 
tion as well as merchandising gen- 
ius caused Ford to put a price on 
his product that reduced sales re- 
sistance, opened new channels of 
consumption, and created new fig- 
ures of profit to a degree with 
which all are familiar. 

In a recent interview, one of the 
business giants of this country, 
Jackson Johnson, a world-leader in 
the field of shoe manufacture, said 
in effect: Manufacturers who are 
the most consistently prosperous 
are those who were forced by com- 
petition and good judgment to 
build on the principle of great vol- 
ume with relatively low prices and 
unit profit, and had the ability to 
meet that test. 

There is at least one other vital 
reason why a business man should 
not kill off competitors within his 
industry. It is because to a very im- 
portant degree a business man’s di- 
rect competitors are his allies. 

The really dangerous influence 
for the men in any busi- 
ness are the men not 
in that business—the 

: men of some other 

\ business who are mak- 

ing or selling some- 

thing entirely different 
which the public buys. 

This stands as a fact 
with regard to nearly 
any industry, but it is 
emphatically so with 
relation to one whose 
products are of com- 
parative newness, re- 
quiring, therefore, a 
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vast amount of intensive educa- 
tional work—mass effort impos- 
sible of attainment by one or a few 
men. 

Just so many dollars will be 
spent by the public within any 
given period. The majority of 
those dollars have very definite, 
arbitrary goals in the purchase of 
necessary housing, clothing, and 
food, but there remain millions and 
millions of restless coins without 
pre-earned commitment. These 
latter are charmed from the pock- 
etbook by those merchants who 
appeal by offering, or through su- 
perior showmanship seeming to of- 
fer, the greatest return in conve- 
nience, comfort, or pleasure. 

The best salesmen get the most 
dollars. 

If the “A” Company, the “B” 
Company, and the “C” Company, 
manufacturing, or jobbing, or re- 
tailing similar lines of merchandise 
in any industry, would drop the 


Says “Sam” 
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“Now, I have arrived. I am so firmly 
entrenched I can reduce the pressure and 


relax my vigilence and intensive effort.” 


whetstone from the left hand, the 
knife from the right, and the tire- 
less search for vulnerable spots 
in which to insert the latter in one 
another’s business anatomies; if 
those companies would get to- 
gether on the logical ground of 
mutuality of interest; co-operate 
in advertising and other sales ef- 
fort; entice more of the restless 
dollars to their industry; and each 
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take his chance of getting his 
share of the created increase, then 
there would be much more business 
for each, and very much more for 
that industry. 

Too many advertising and sales 
dollars are used in battle over exist- 
ing business, and far too few used 
in the creation of new business. 

All men within any one industry 
who are striving to swell the gross 
of that industry’s sales are broth- 
ers in the basic effort of populariz- 
ing the things they make in com- 
petition with other industries. re- 
gardless of the trade-mark of the 
individual. In the race for the 
consumer’s dollars, at least for a 
fairly long bit of the road, even 
competing interests within an in- 
dustry can to advantage pyramid 
their selling horsepower, with the 


application of this constructive: 


principle meeting only the broad- 
est type of thinking, free from 
blind alleys of petty jealousies. 


“Tis Not the Pressure in the Gauge But How the Steam Is Used 
That Puts Value in a Power Plant” 


¢4 AM,” says I, as I placed 
several papers upon his 
desk, “if loafing was to be 
considered work, you would class as 
a day laborer.” 

“Is it so?” says Sam. “And after 
all me endeavors to waken your in- 
telligence. 

“*Tis not always the appearance 
of labor that is the hardest work. 
While sweat may be necessary to 
finish the job, it’s the previous gray 
matter expended that makes the job 
necessary. Sure a tree may be de- 
veloped to bear fruit or to run mostly 
to twigs and leaves. General activity 
and an expenditure of muscular 
energy may show all the indications 
of good business, but it’s the appli- 
cation of thought-out plans that pro- 
duces the best fruit.” 

“You would suggest then, Sam,” 
says I, “that the question of labor is 
not the whole works, and that while 
the man may be required to do the 
job, there’s something back of it all 
that puts the job there. 

“Ye have expressed the idea,” says 
Sam, “the fabric of business is built 
upon the requirements of the people 
and the requirements are mostly 
created. The actual necessities of 
life are few; it’s the desires of life 
that make big business. Desires are 
the instincts of higher civilization, 
the educated impulse for the softer 
side of things, the avoidance of trou- 
ble and bother, the appreciation of 


By E. R. Miner 


appearance as well as utility, the 
appetite for the better instead of the 
commonplace or ordinary. 

“While it’s civilization that gives 
the boost to business, it’s business 
that gives the greatest push to 
civilization. New products are an 
outgrowth of gradually created 
needs; the propaganda of new wants 
and desires is in continuous opera- 
tion; new things are the product of 
thought in relation to other things al- 
ready existing. The piano produces 
the piano lamp, the heated wire the 
electric toaster.” 

“Well, Sam,” says I, “new goods 
are more or less an invention, and 
inventors are usually recognized by 
their work; it was leisure rather than 
labor that brought up the argument.” 

“It was,” says Sam, “but sure and 
we are obliged to build a foundation 
in order to support the rest of the 
structure. Now invention and pro- 
duction require thought as well as 
labor, but the simple making of a 
thing is not business. The factory 
or the shop that is full of goods has 
got nowhere. It’s the sale and dis- 
posal of the goods that pays the 
wages, makes the profits, and keeps 
every one busy. 

“The sale of a few necessities may 
devolve upon the keeping of the 
goods for those who ask for them, 
but real business depends upon the 
formation of desire in the minds of 
possible customers. Even necessities 


may show a better profit or allow a 
greater output by the addition oi 
thought. The sanitary wrapped loaf 
has built up a few large bread baker- 
ies at the expense of a great number 
of small ones. The trade-marked 
and guaranteed tool holds the market 
against the unnamed competitor. 

“The man on the machine forgets 
the man in the office, though the 
grind on the white collar may be 
harder than that on the shirt sleeves. 
If a machine goes wrong the factory 
is still running, while if the plans go 
wrong all the wheels may stop turn- 
ing. Why the belly-ache about the 
earnings or the easy job of the’ man 
higher up? The higher you go the 
more responsibility—and not every 
man has the broad shoulders. 

“The man who makes two articles 
is worth more than the man who 
makes but one, and the fellow who 
holds down a job that keeps two 
others busy is worth more than the 
fellow who keeps only himself going. 
Compensation for the value received 
max run pretty poor in spots, but the 
general average is high. 

“If Jones continues to draw down 
the coin he is probably worth the 
money; and if he is worth it he can 
always get the coin—if not in one 
place then in another. 

“Your job may be to make bricks 
but there is no law in the land which 
will prevent your developing a 


knowledge as to how to use them.” 














Twelve Tips on 






Business Leadership 


Tip No. 11—Reward Loyalty—There Must Be Loyalty and It Must Begin 
at the Top—A “Loyalty Code” for Employers 


HE longer I live, the more 

I appreciate Loyalty. It is 

the cement that fastens a 
civilization together. 

Loyalty was the basic virtue of 
feudalism; but it was chased out 
of the business world by Capital- 
ism and Socialism. 

It is better than cleverness, be- 
cause there is no deceit nor trick- 
iness in Loyalty. It is honest. It 
is reliable. It is the very salt of 
human nature. 

Take the Loyalty out of a man 
and he rots. He may have great 
ability, but he is a mere clever 
devil, whom no one respects. 

Look back in your own memory 
and see what you owe to 
Loyalty. I can recall 


By Herbert N. Casson 


If an Employer has men and 
women who have worked loyally 
for him for twenty years, and if 
he gives them nothing—no re- 
ward, nor diploma, nor any sort 
of public praise, how can there be 
any Loyalty in that firm? 

Once, while I was visiting a 
large plant, I saw a woman who 
had been a faithful worker for 
twelve years—I saw her paid off 
and sacked because she ventured 
to give a sharp answer to the 
Rajah who was the Manager of 
the firm. How could there be any 
Loyalty there? 

Are there not some firms that 
are forever changing their staff? 


the organization’s rank and file. 


There is a Law of Retaliation. 
You get what you deserve. If 
you want a crop of Loyalty, you 
must plant the seeds of it. 

The most loyal man I have ever 
known was not a serf. He was 
one of the richest men who has 
ever lived. He was Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Carnegie never forgot a favor. 
After he became rich, he put down 
the names of all the people who 
had ever been kind to him, and he 
sent them pensions as long as 
they lived. Some of his pension- 
ers never knew where the money 
came from. 

The stronger you are, 
the more you must be 








three times when my life 
was saved by loyal friends. 
So, very likely, can you. 

Every one who has lived 
in the jungle or the wilder- 
ness has learned to appre- 
ciate Loyalty; but all of 
us are apt to forget that 
we need Loyalty just as 
much in a city as we do 
in a jungle. 

Loyalty is not a military 
virtue as many of us be- 
lieve. It is an everyday, 
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VERY man who wants to be a 

Leader must possess at least 
three Goodwills—the Goodwill 
of his Customers, his Bankers 
and his Employees. 


HIS triple Goodwill is worth 
more to him than money. 
It is the most valuable thing in 
the business world. 


Loyal. An employer must 
give honor and praise to 
every worker who de- 
serves it. He must give 
gold watches to employees 
of long service. 

An efficient firm must be 
an organized friendship. It 
must consist of pals. How 
few executives know this! 
How can there be a cham- 
pion firm without team 
play? And how can there 
be team play where there 











practical business virtue. 
Loyalty has built firms up 
and the lack of it has thrown them 
down. 

Without Loyalty, a company be- 
comes a lot of Slippery Dicks, all 
trying to fool one another, Every 
one is looking out for himself. 

Actually, I have known some 
firms where the Managers were 
at war with one another and with 
the President. All down the line, 
from the Chairman to the office 
boy, there was a general spirit of 
suspicion and dislike. How could 
such companies prosper? 

If a President makes himself a 
sort of sacred Llama—if he hides 
himself in an inner office and ap- 
pears to hate the sight of people, 
how can there be any Loyalty in 
that firm? 

If a manufacturer tells his men 
that he will make them partners 
eventually, and if he breaks his 
word and sells out to a rival firm, 
how can there be any Loyalty 
there? 





Employees are always coming and 
going. Why? Because they are 
not fastened to the firm by Loy- 
alty. 

We have been hearing a good 
deal, in recent years, about labor 
turnover—the cost of new em- 
ployees. 

We know now that a new em- 
ployee costs from $50 to $200, 
what with the training and the 
loss by bad work and one thing 
and another. 

We know, too, that in a firm 
where there is no Loyalty, the em- 
ployees do about half a day’s work 
every day. They are slackers. 
They have no enthusiasm—no in- 
centive. 

So, you can see that Loyalty is 
necessary and profitable. You can 
see that it is just as important as 
Efficiency. 

There must be Loyalty, and it 
must begin at the top. It cannot 
possibly start of itself among 








is no Loyalty and friend- 
ship? 

Make Employees into friends and 
keep them. Make customers into 
friends and keep them. Is there 
any policy more practical than 
that? 

A man’s natural friends are 
those of his own firm and his own 
town. His fellow-workers and 
fellow-townsmen! If he is not 
loyal to them, in Heaven’s name, 
whom can he possibly be loyal to? 

Every man who wants to be a 
Leader must possess at least three 
Goodwills—the Goodwill of his 
Customers, his Bankers and his 
Employees. 

This triple Goodwill is worth 
more to him than money. It is 
the most valuable thing in the 
business world. 

Men must work together and 
trust each other—that is a prin- 
ciple of economics that our Uni- 
versities have overlooked. 

This one fact is enough to refute 

(Continued on page 40) 


Lamont, Golfer, Scores | 
Willson Greets Tim 


HE editor of ForseEs thinks he 
knows a little about finance 
and a lot about golf. Rather, he 
used to think so. He doesn’t 
since a little experience with one 
of Wall Street’s most astute in- 
ternational 
bankers, Thomas 
W. Lamont, the 
foremost part- 
ner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. 
“You’ve writ- 
ten some uncom- 
plimentary 
things about my 
golf,” was Lamont’s greeting at 
the Englewood, N. J., Golf Club 
the other Saturday. “But I'll bet 
you a golf ball that you not only 
won't beat, but won’t even tie my 
score for the second nine holes.” 
Never having noticed Lamont 
play anything approaching a good 
game, the editor promptly replied, 
“You’re on.” 

“I made a 41,” was the startling 
information Lamont confided, with 
a chuckle. 

The editor started off by doing 
the first six holes in only one 
stroke over par and had visions 
of taking something away from 
Wall Street. But well, the 
international banker won. 

The editor has resolved to as- 
certain all the facts hereafter be- 
fore making further commitments 
with gentlemen of Wall Street. 

Also, he has resolved to speak 
in future more respectfully of 
Tom Lamont’s golf. 

e 6.4 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER has 
“overpaid” one of his oil re- 
tailers twenty cents, the news- 
papers say. 

He was motoring in New Jersey 
the other day and stopped for di- 
rections at the 
oil station of T. 
B. Heskitt. Mr. 
Rockefeller 
placed a_ shiny 
new dime in Mr. 
Heskitt’s palm. 

“Thank you, 
but I don’t 
charge for in- 
formation,” said Heskitt. 

“I’m Rockefeller,” came the re- 
ply, “and I like to make gifts to 
those who work for our company. 
How many are there in your 
family ?” 

“Seven.” 






































Mr. Rockefeller counted dimes 
into his hand. When Heskitt was 
sure his benefactor was out of 
sight, he took out the dimes and 
counted them. There were nine 
instead of seven. Heskitt, an 
honest man, wonders if he should 
return the extra twenty cents to 
John D. 

* * * 


HE telephone industry needs 

the services of college gradu- 
ates, Chairman H. B. Thayer told 
the third annual conference of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, attended by col- 
lege deans and 
professors. The 
growth of the 
industry, he ex- 
plained, is creat- 
ing a demand for 
trained men to 
serve as execut- 
ives. 

‘We must 
schedule the production of general 
managers,” said Mr. Thayer, “as 
we do the supply of buildings and 
switchboards.” 

Let candidates speak up! 

















* * * 


HIS story comes from the 

office of one of the largest 
coal mining companies in Colo- 
rado: 

An ancient gentleman—let’s call 
him Bill Simpson—had started as 
a miner and had advanced until he 
was superintendent of one of the 
company’s mines. But he was a 
bit careless about where he placed 
his signature. 

One day one of the company’s 
agents remarked to the president: 
“George, this man Simpson is a 
good old soul, but he is not capable 
of holding down this job of super- 
intendent. Why, he would sign 
his death warrant if you put it 
before him.” 

“Nonsense,” said the president. 
“Simpson has been with us ever 
since he was old enough to hold a 
pick. He’s one of the best and 
most loyal men we’ve got.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,” coun- 
tered the agent. “I'll bet you a 
hat that I can prove my point 
within a week. Let me go down 
to the mine as chief clerk for a 
week.” 

The president agreed. One 
week passed. The next day this 





" Little Bits About Big Men 


John D. Miscounts 
Thayer Wants Sheepskins 


letter was among the executive’s 
mail: 
Dear Sir: 

For twenty years I have accepted 
money from this company under 
false pretences. I am unworthy. I 
now realize that I am the most in- 
efficient, uncapable, stupid, worth- 
less, liability in the whole company. 
I offer my resignation to take place 
immediately and I also ask that my 
pay be stopped at once. Again, I 
apologize for taking a salary from 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN SIMPSON. 


* * * 


XECUTIVES often wonder 
how they can win the good- 
will of men. Read this: 

Sidney L. Willson, president of 
the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, was wandering about one of 
the mills at 
Holyoke, Mass., 
one day. He was 
just nosing 
about, alone, to 
get a closer view 
of his machinery 
and men. He 
met Tim O’Flah- 
erty, an ancient 
beaterman, proud of his name and 
of his job. 

“Hello,” Mr. Willson greeted 
him, “how long have you been 
here?” 

“Twenty years,” Tim, replied. 

“That’s funny. I’ve only been 
here three years.” 

“Well, who in blazes are you?” 

“I’m just the president.” 

“Go on. You're trying to kid 
me. I guess I’d know the presi- 
dent if I saw him.” 

Mr. Willson grasped him warm- 
ly by the hand, laughed with him, 
and continued his tour of inspec- 
tion. 

Several days later the mill super- 
intendent, while talking with Mr. 
Willson, told him that Tim O’Flah- 
erty had informed him that some 
guy had come into the mill and 
claimed to be president of the 
company. Tim considered it a 
great joke. But when the super- 
intendent assured him he had been 
talking to none other than Sidney 
L. Willson he exclaimed: 

“Well, that’s the first time in 
twenty years a president has ever 
shaken my hand.” And Tim was 
radiant. 
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How I Sold 164% of My 
Quota in 3 Months 


“| Have Never Known An Unhappy Day in My Business,” Says Man Who Has 
Been N.C.R.’s First “Hundred Pointer” for Two Years—“The Hours 
We Put In Would Make a Time-Clock Look Foolish” 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany's Hundred Point Club—or 
“C.P.C.,” as it ts called—ts made up 
each year of salesmen who have 
made their full quotas. Membership 
is a coveted honor. 

Arthur F, Farwell was the first 
“Hundred Pointer’ for 1926. Of 
him, “The N.C.R.,” a broadside is- 
sued by the company, says: 

“Qualified on March 31 as the first 
member of the 1926 C.P.C. Has 
4,921 points, or 164 per cent. of his 
quota for the year. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of his sales have been receipt 
printers. Secured the greatest vol- 
ume of business ever closed by any 
salesman in any three months’ period. 
Was the first man to qualify for the 
C.P.C. in 1925. This ts the first 
time in the company’s history that 
one man has won this honor two 
years im succession.” 

Forses asked Mr. Farwell to tell 
our readers something about the sell- 
ing methods that have made him 2 
winner. Hts story follows: 


| | NLESS a man is happy in his 
work, it is very difficult to 
make much headway. A fel- 
low can do very well the things he 
likes to do. 

I have never had an unhappy day 
in my business. I do not believe 
there is a better territory in the world 
than mine; and I say that because all 
of my merchants are using cash reg- 
isters and are very well satisfied with 
them. I do not know of any busi- 
ness that I would enjoy as I do this 
one, for I am working under the best 
of conditions as to the product and 
the management. To my mind it’s a 
foregone conclusion that “there’s no 
fun like work!” 

It is not hard to be an ordinary 
salesman; any man selling merchan- 
dise can make a living without any 
special effort. But I made up my 
mind at the start that it would take 
a lot of extra effort to be successful 
in this business. The hours we put 
in would make a time-clock look 
foolish. We work from 6.30 in the 
morning until our work is finished. 

In our Chicago organization, 
headed by C. D. Keeler, we have the 
greatest incentive to get business. 





By Arthur F. Farwell 


Mr. Keeler’s one motto is, “Be More 
Proud of Your Work Than Your 
Job.” Many inter-city, inter-organi- 
zation contests, company prizes, cash 
prizes, trips, etc., put up by Mr. 
Keeler and by the company have 
made the Chicago organization the 
leaders of the world for the last 
seven consecutive years—and we are 
way out in front so far this year. 

















-nearly thirteen years. 


Arthur F. Farwell 


For the man who works, the big in- 
centive is that he gets well rewarded 
for his efforts. 

My territory consists of twelve de- 
partment stores on State street. 
There are two salesmen working for 
these stores—Mr. McCallum, my as- 
sistant, and myself. We work for 
these same stores, day in and day out, 
and year after year. I have been 
working in ‘these same stores for 
And I have 
never had a “bad year” in business. 

The foremost thought in my mind 
is to keep my customers satisfied and 
happy. This means the best possible 
service ; and such service is only pos- 
sible when the salesman knows thor- 
oughly his product and its applica- 
tion to the customer’s and pros- 
pective customer’s business. 

In applying our product to the 
stores in our territory, our greatest 
concern is that we apply the proper 





system, flexible enough to care for 
peak-load business and simple enough. 
for any one to operate and under- 
stand. For, after all, we are not 
selling machinery, but service—serv- 
ice to the customer who purchases 
our equipment, before the sale, dur- 
ing the sale, and during the years of 
real service that come after the equip- 
ment is installed. Service in our ter- 
ritory has a definite period of 
activity. That period runs as long 
as our registers are in use in the 
customer’s store. 

Time and intensive study are re- 
quired to determine, by our method, 
what kind of registers should be in- 
stalled; but I believe that when we 
present a proposition the foundation 
upon which we have built is so sound 
that our solution of his problems is 
very welcome to the prospective cus- 
tomer. 


Inspired by Retailers’ Ideals 


Long ago we determined what 
these great department stores are in- 
terested in. We know that they 
must have good location, good mer- 
chandise, fair prices, economical and 
efficient service, and information. 
Good location, good merchandise, and 
fair prices can be regulated quite eas- 
ily. But service and merchandising 
information may be extremely costly. 
Therefore, we decided that, if we 
could furnish quick service for cus- 
tomers and aid the merchant in get- 
ting the information he seeks, we 
would meet with very little opposi- 
tion in placing our product in these 
stores. 

These great merchandising institu- 
tions are untiring in their efforts to 
train their people to be courteous and 
avoid making mistakes or inconven- 
iencing customers in any way. It is 
scarcely realized, outside the mer- 
chandising organizations, that a great 
deal of expense and a great deal of 
painstaking effort is entailed in pro- 
viding the right kind of merchandise 
and the right kind of service for cus- 
tomers of our big stores. That knowl- 
edge has been an inspiration to us. 

In my particular territory these 
merchants have spent over two mil- 
lions of dollars in the last five or six 
years for our equipment to give the 

(Continued on page 42) 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding ’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The new appeals, the old repels. How our fathers 
and grandfathers hailed the building of railroads through 
new territory! Money, land, everything available was 
offered to attract pioneer builders. No price was too 
high to pay. No welcome was too 


WE HAIL 
THE NEW, good. Early street car builders 
CURSE also were received with rejoicing. 
THE OLD 


Franchises were willingly granted, 
freedom to fix fares readily accorded. Once established, 
the people’s attitude towards the railroads and towards 
the street cars gradually cooled. Later, cordiality gave 
piace to hostility, freedom to regulation, sometimes 
strangulation. 


Now it is the turn of bus lines to be welcomed and cod- 
died. They have been granted carte blanche in most 
communities. Being new, they attract. But set this 
down as a certainty: the time is coming, rapidly, when 
busses will experience the same treatment as railroads 
and street cars experienced. 

Busses have come to stay. But all that have come will 
not stay. In my judgment, the mortality among weakly- 
owned bus lines will be very heavy during the next two 
or three years. Owners will have their freedom to 
choose routes curbed; taxes will be increased; fares will 
be reduced. Upkeep will be found onerous, replacement 
expensive. Only powerful interests will be able to at- 
tract outside capital. Many independent owners, novices 
in the field of transportation, will go to the wall. 

Probably the next form of transportation to be taken 
to the public’s bosom will be flying. No doubt induce- 
ments will be eagerly offered to establish regular air 
routes here, there, everywhere. But in time aircraft 
owners will meet the common experience. 

We are fickle mortals. 

* * * 


Cultivate will, the noun; not the verb. 
a 


We all broadcast daily, knowing not how many receivers 
we reach. 
x * * 


I have just had a walk in the rain. It has rained all 
day, and city folks have loudly complained. They detest 
wet weather. Yet they owe everything they enjoy, life 
itself, to rain. But for rain, they would starve. How 

foolish, therefore, for them to damn 


Fan it? Foolish, perhaps; but very 
IN THE human. How many of us welcome 


the temporarily unpleasant no mat- 
ter how salutary it may be for our souls? There are 
times when adversity doubtless is essential to our well- 
being. Yet how many of us accept adversity gladly, 
philosophically? Do we not chafe and whine and rebel? 
Is not our attitude towards many things in life just as 
superficial, just as foolish as the attitude of city-folks 
towards rain? 


Will business force the American people to set up a 
bureaucracy at Washington? This danger looms. It can 
be avoided; but will it be avoided? A timely warning 
is sounded by William J. Donovan, assistant to the 
Attorney General in charge of trust 


4 . 
BUSINESS prosecutions. He emphasizes that 
FORCE A her : = 
BUREAUCRACY? there are mergers in the public in 


terest and mergers not in the public 
interest, that there are mergers which eliminate hurtful 
competition and mergers which tend to destroy competi- 
tion. The cry against consolidations used to come from 
competitors. In future the cry is more likely to come 
from consumers. The drift in several very important 
industries is towards concentration of control. This trend 
has been and is evident in iron and steel, in electric power, 
in oil, in baking, in packing, in the financing of gigantic 
corporations, in cement, in anthracite coal, in copper and 
brass, in collar-making, even in pin-making. 

Financiers and business leaders must not make the mis- 
take of imagining that the demand for Government own- 
ership is dead. It is only somnolent. At present there is 
little or no hue and cry for further Government regula- 
tion. For several years the business world has been 
given a rather free hand. But the public are watching 
while waiting. They will by and by reach a conclusion 
as to whether the liberty accorded business has been 
wisely used or perniciously abused. It is not too late for 
business to decree whether the United States shall or 
shall not have a stupendous bureaucracy at Washington. 
But unless prudence be exercised, the day inevitably wili 
come when it will be too late for business to govern the 
decision. 

What will the outcome be? 

* * * 


The winning boxer must be able to take hard blows. 
* * * 

Many organizations, doubtful early in the year as to 
how business would come in during the second half of 
the year, devoted their best brains to sales problems. 
During recent months trains have carried larger numbers 
of high executives, sales managers, 


INCREASED . 

SALES star salesmen and special sales rep- 

= onan - resentatives than ever before. All 
this extraordinary effort has begun 

to count. It is unusual to meet a business man who is 


not able to report better business and better prospects 
at the opening of the second half of the year than he 
was able to report at the opening of the second quarter. 
Emergencies foreseen often can be averted. Many con- 
cerns foresaw, or believed they foresaw, a period of lean 
orders. They applied every ounce of effort to avert such 
an experience and, happily, the results are proving fruit- 
ful. 

More and more is success in almost every line of en- 


terprise becoming, not a production, but a selling problem. 
* * & 


Your upper-story needs a good foundation. 
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Our imports are likely to increase more—or decrease 
less—than our exports. The American public are being 
fed on cheerful reports from Europe. Those who return 
optimistically are willing to talk freely; those who return 
pessimistic usually remain silent— 


DON’T eee ‘ 
EXPECT for publication. One experienced 
INCREASE banker, who received training in 
IN EXPORTS 


Europe, and who has just come 
back from a tour of investigation in a dozen or more 
European countries, declares, privately, that conditions, 
as a whole, have not improved in the slightest since his 
previous extensive tour a year ago. Everywhere, he de- 
clares, governments and responsible banks are rigidly 
discouraging imports and striving to stimulate exports. 
Luxuries and even comforts are being given up by the 
majority of the population in most countries. Depreci- 
ated currencies are the rule, not the exception. This 
seriously reduces the power to import finished goods. 

Heavy duties and heavy taxes press heavily upon Euro- 
peans, discouraging all avoidable expenditures. The ne- 
cessity for hard work, long hours and frugal living is 
being sternly brought home throughout Europe. The 
people are satisfied, as never before, to use domestic 
products. 

In contrast with all this, tne United States is unpre- 
cedentedly rich. Luxuries and comforts are in broader 
demand than ever before. The ends of the earth are 
being ransacked for their choicest possessions, from 
priceless art to rare fruits. The income of the American 
people is increasing, national tax burdens decreasing. 
Saving is less popular than spending, self-denial less 
popular than self-indulgence. Wages here are high and 
tend to go higher; abroad wages are low and tend to go 
lower. Therefore, our imports are likely to mount faster 
than our exports. 

* * * 


Most promotions are won outside the eight-hour work- 
day. 
: * * * 


He was born a millionaire. The family had an old- 
established business, operated very conservatively. Its 
head died a few years ago, leaving many millions to 
family and philanthropy. Robbed of the incentive to 

make money, the young man born 
PITY a pie - 
THIS into millions chose a life of ease. 


ea He entered the family business, but 
chose to be ornamental rather than 
useful. He made few friends. Years passed, his money 


gradually increased; his friends gradually decreased. He 
shunned clubs, shunned society, even the society of other 
business men. Asked why, he confided that friendliness 
usually led to attempts to get at his pocket. He came to 
distrust and suspect everyone. To appeals for charity, 
he always turned a deaf ear, explaining—which was a 
lie—that his obligations were already too heavy. Others 
have kept the family business going, but he has continued 
to lead the life of a loafer. He has remained a bachelor, 
his plea being that anyone who would have married him 
would have done so merely for his money. He is now 
nearing the end of life’s allotted span. What has he to 
show for his time on earth? What has he accomplished 
with his inherited millions? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
He faces the end a distrustful, unsatisfied, unhappy 
mortal, poor in everything but his barren millions. 
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Newspapers have been full of disclosures of fraud. 
The political corruption disclosed in Pennsylvania is 
simply symptomatic of the times. New York’s latest 
scandal implicates high officials in the Health Depart- 
ine ment, who indulged in wholesale 
so graft for permitting milk dealers to 
MANY cheat the public. Almost every 
—— large city has had its Prohibition 
bribery. And hold-ups never before were so common. 
What is at the bottom of all this? Fundamentally it 
betokens lack of morals, of course. 

But has not much of this dishonesty, this grafting, 
this stealing been inspired by the prevalent mania for 
spending recklessly? Having “a good time” is accounted 
the main aim and end in life. Ostentation and extrava- 
gance, not modesty and frugality, have been enthroned. 
“Jazz” has permeated not only music but life. Many 
profess to be shocked over the conduct of the young 
people of both sexes, but do they, as a class, behave 
worse than their elders? Our business morals unques- 
tionably have been improving, but can the same be said 
of our social and our political morals? Can it not be 
now claimed that business is setting an example which 


it would be well for others to emulate? 
* * * 


It is profitless to give time to reading unless it gives 
something to you. 
ees 


Another new industry has been born and promises to 
become a giant. Domestic refrigeration is not new, but 
it really is new as an industry. Until recently, it was 
conducted on a relatively small scale. What is happening 
now? One company alone has just 


_ nc broken ground for a $20,000,000 
INDUSTRY : ii 
LAUNCHED plant and is ready to spend $100, 


000,000 if need arises, while several 
other companies of magnitude are coming forcefully to 
the front. Just as a garage has become part of the stand- 
ard equipment of most homes, so will electric refrigera- 
tion—and, a little farther along, oil burning facilities 
where coal is now used. 

New industries beget new opportunities. It is fitting 
that the president of the company erecting the $20,000,- 
000 plant is only 36. It is also fitting that the new mile- 
long structure is being built within a stone’s throw of 
the telephone line where a few years ago he worked as a 
common laborer digging holes for telephone posts. 

This young result-getter is Elmer G. Biechler, head 
of the Delco-Light Company, a General Motors subsidiary 
and makers of the Frigidaire electric refrigerator. It 
will interest other ambitious business men to learn that 
Mr. Biechler is not of the brusque, abrupt, snap-jaw 
type. He is always approachable, always receptive, and 
most of the time wears a smile. He has had shop experi- 
ence, selling experience and buying experience—the rise 
from purchasing agent to president took him only six 


years. 
* * * 


The big heart has room for understanding, sympathy, 


sunshine. 
* * * 


Ordinary talents and extraordinary industry carry 
farther than extaordinary talents and ordinary industry. 


































































Many $100,000-a-Year Jobs 
Being Filled 





OSITIONS carrying 





P $100,000 or more a year 
are constantly being 
filled. 
Records kept by the writer 
show that of America’s twenty 


leading industrial corporations 


How Pre 


Name of Co. 


only one has the same pres- ae eer 

ident as it had twenty years Am. Car & F'dry.... 
ago and that only four have - Wa > ail 
: m. Sugar Ref.... 

the same presidents they had Am. Tel. & Tel... 
ten years ago. Am. Tobacco...... 
Of our twenty leading rail- American Woolen. 
roads, only one has the same Beth. Steel........ 


Central Leather 
Gen. Electric...... 
Int. Harvester..... 
National Lead..... 
Pe. Steel Car...... 
Tenn. Copper..... 
U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 
Western Union Tel 
Westinghouse Elec 


eee 


president as it had twenty 
years ago and only five have 
the same presidents as ten 
years ago. 

Apply this same ratio to 
large enterprises all over the 
country, and you get an idea of 
how numerous “plums” are in 
this swiftly-moving nation. 





sidents of America’s Twenty Leading 

Industrials Have Changed 

President in 1905 President in 1915 President Now 
«i, Bi Bogers...... ee | Seer C. F. Kelley 

i. T. Gumaréd..... H, K. Deval... ..5.: R. Walter Leigh 
..Wm. T. Graham...F. S. Wheeler..... H. W. Phelps 

W. K. Bixby...... F.. H.. Eaton.....5. W. H. Woodin 
..Ed. W. Nash..... Dan. Guggenheim.. Simon Guggenheim 
..H. O. Havemeyer.. Earl D. Babst..... W. Edward Foster 
.Fred’k P. Fish....Theo. N. Vail...... Walter S. Gifford 
sepetaes: D, URC s.r Behn cesccanes S. W. Hill 
..Frederick Ayer....Wm. M. Wood..... Andrew G. Pierce 
oC. MS Solwab:s:..i C. M. Schwab..... E. G. Grace 
yO Ok ee Bi NGo Mhewyts 550603 Hiram S. Brown 
oS | Oe ee ~Gerald Swope 
..C. H. McCormick..C. H. McCormick.. Alexander Legge 
ae. SS ee W. W. Lawrence..E. J. Cornish 
ook. IN. ErOtestots <<. F. N. Hoffstot..... .F. N. Hoffstot 
..J. P. Channing....Jas. Phillips, Jr......Adolph Lewisohn 
-Saark . P; Celt.is.. en oe Charles B. Seger 
.»-Wm. E. Corey....Jas. A. Farrell...... Jas. A. Farrell 
..Robt. C. Clowry...Newcomb Carlton...Newcomb Carlton 
..G. Westinghouse...Edwin M. Herr.... Edwin M. Herr 








Similar records would reveal 











quite as many changes among 

bank presidents. Here, also, younger men have been 
made presidents and, in many cases, their predeces- 
sors have become chairmen of the board. 

The tables compiled for this editorial reveal con- 
clusively that nepotism has practically no place in 
modern large-scale business. Among the railroad 
companies not one son has succeeded his father, 
nor, as far as the records indicate, has a railroad 


presidency descended to a relative. 

Among industrial corporation presidents there is 
one lone instance of a son succeeding his father, S. 
W. Hill having very recently been elected president 
of the American Tobacco Company in succession to 
his father, Percival S. Hill. When Daniel Guggen- 
heim resigned from the presidency of the Guggen- 
heim-controlled American Smelting & Refining Com- 

pany, he was succeeded by an- 








| 








other of the famous seven 


; 2 brothers, Simon Guggenheim. 
How Presidents of America’s Twenty Leading But ‘that is all. 
Railroads Have Changed Why is the tenure of these 
Road President in 1905 President in 1915 President Now high offices relatively short? 
SOR: sii nic sdoi E. P. Ripley....... KE. P. Ripley....... W. B. Storey The explanation is simple. 
Balt. & Ohio........ O. G. Murray..... Daniel Willard..... Daniel Willard The widespread notion that 
C. M. & St. Paul....Roswell Miller..... A. J. Earling....... H. E. Byram young men are in command of 
Chi. & Northwest... Marvin Hughitt....W. A. Gardner..... es W. Sargent America’s largest enterprises 
SNC RSG Orkc kes ea 3's F. D. Underwood..F. D. Underwood..F. D. Underwood : ‘ 
Gt. Northern........ CR il ucc sire L. W. Hill......... Ralph Budd is erroneous. It is unusual 
Illinois Central...... Stuyvesant Fish...C. H. Markham....C. H. Markham > for such positions to be 
Lehigh Valley....... E. B. Thomas..... E. B. Thomas.....E. E. Loomis awarded men under fifty. In 
Louisv. & Nash...... J. W. Thomas..... M. H. Smith....... W. L. Mapother most instances new presidents 
Missouri Pac........ Geo. J. Gould...... RB. P. Bask. .is ies L. W. Baldwin are nearer sixty. In ten years, 
fag fs” ee W. H. Newman...A. H. Smith....... Patrick E, Crowley ° 
New Haven......... C. S. Mellen...... Howard Elliot...... Edward J. Pearson therefore, they are either old 
pO ee Howard Elliot.....J. M. Hannaford...Charles Donnelley vad elderly men, and, as the 
Pennsylvania ....... es ae ee Samuel Rea........ W. W. Atterbury records reveal, most of them 
| ESTES PEE Geo. F. Baer...... E. T. Stotesbury...Andrew T. Dice pass out of the picture with- 
Rock Island......... B. L. Winchell..... H. U. Mudge...... J. E. Gorman in that period. 
- Pacific hivaipeie Ads E, H. Harriman. ...Wm. Sproule. «rans «Wm. Sproule The common rule among 
o. Railway......... Samuel Spencer...Fairfax Harrison...Fairfax Harrison ‘ ‘ , 
Union Pacific....... E. H. Harriman...A. M. Mohler..... Carl R. Gray railroads now is to retire em- 
SS a SR A i Jos. Ramsey, Jr...Ed. F. Kearney....J. E. Taussig ployees at seventy. This rule 


has eliminated a number of 














railroad presidents within re- 
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PASSING HIM BY 
She: “The fool doesn’t recognize me in these clothes.” 
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cent years. And it will shortly overtake several pres- 
idents now holding office. 

Twenty years ago it was not unusual for a multi- 
millionaire capitalist to act as president of a com- 
pany or companies which he dominated. There are 
few such cases to-day. Twenty years ago, for ex- 
ample, E. H. Harriman held the presidency of both the 
Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific; George J. 
Gould was then president of Missouri Pacific; James 
J. Hill headed the Great Northern, and Stuyvesant 
Fish the Illinois Central. Not one capitalist is pres- 
ident of a big railroad to-day. 

Among industrial corporations we find among the 
presidents of twenty years ago such men as H. H. 
Rogers, James B. Duke, H. O. Havemeyer, George 
Westinghouse, C. A. Coffin and Cyrus H. McCormick. 

Fred D. Underwood of the Erie is the only railroad 
president of to-day who held the same office twenty 
years ago. And F. N. Hoffstot of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company is the sole holder of a like record among 
industrial companies. The five railroad presidents of 
to-day who hold the same office as ten years ago are 
Daniel Willard, C. H. Markham, William Sproule, 
Fairfax Harrison and F. D. Underwood, while in the 
industrial list a similar record is held by James A. 
Farrell, Edwin M. Herr, Newcomb Carlton and F. 
M. Hoffstot. 

Surely the facts here set forth should act as an in- 
spiration for ambitious young Americans. 

x ok 


If you get into the habit of going “up in the air” you 
are sure to come a cropper 
* 


* * 


Most business men who attain any degree of eminence 
receive invitations to make speeches. Should they accept? 
Not very often. Speech-making has hurt many a man’s 
career. Busy business men as a rule find their hands full 
attending to their own affairs. It is 


SHOULD 

BUSINESS fitting that elderly men who have 
MEN MAKE . 

SPEECHES? begun to withdraw from the heat of 


the fray and to delegate responsi- 
bilities to others should devote a generous part of their 
time and thought to non-business purposes. 
can afford to indulge in speech-making. 
But younger men, men stil) struggling strenuously to 
make headway, must guard against the subtle intoxication 
of hearing their own voice and listening to the plaudits 
of audiences. Speech-making possesses a lure for many. 
It can become, and often does become, a sort of drug. 
Speech-making draws flattery. It attracts the limelight. 
Sitting on a platform above the crowd and having them 
devote their attention to your words tends to beget a sense 
of superiority. The speech-making habit, unless early 
checked, often gets a stranglehold. 
Every responsible business man should accept his share 
of public-spirited duties. Such duties frequently entail 


Such men 
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the making of addresses. It is entirely proper that even 
the busiest of business men take the time to prepare and 
deliver thoughtful speeches on occasion. To do other- 
wise would be to shirk civic, patriotic duty, and, frankly, 
not enough business men do take any part in public- 
spirited activities. 

But carried beyond this, speech-making should be 
avoided by men earnestly striving to progress. Speech- 
making for speech-making’s sake betokens vanity. It 
consumes time and thought which should be employed 
productively. This does not apply to talented men engaged 
by certain large organizations and institutions for the 
specific purpose of making appropriate addresses and con- 
ducting other activities calculated to improve public re- 
lations. The ordinary business executive should, how- 
ever, rigidly beware of overmuch speech-making. 

6 


The man determined to get on by hook or crook ts one. 
x * x 


Each of us is his own biographer. 
x * * 

















ForsEs believes in enjoying work, enjoying play, en- 
joying life. Twice a year the whole staff hold a family 
reunion—a picnic in Summer and a Christmas dinner. 
The Forses philosophy is that we human beings should 
get more happiness than most of 


FORBES - pe 
PLAYS AS us do get out of our daily activi- 
WELL AS ties, our daily associations, our 
WORKS 


earning of a living, that business 
should be the servant of man, not master, that life is short 
and should be made to yield a maximum of satisfaction, 
and that, since we are all made of the same common clay, 
a warmer spirit of camaraderie, of brotherhood should 
permeate the office, the factory, the store or other place 
where we gather to earn our daily bread. Hence these 
two happy get-togethers every year. 
Forbes derives genuine satisfaction from the fact that 
eighty per cent. of those who joined it at the start nine 


years ago are still members of the growing family. 
+ * *® 


To be able, by and by, to give, don’t give up. 
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Tie New 
Idea that is Abroad in the Land 


Unprecedented Thousands Now Turning 
to the New Cadillac for the Only 
Thing That Really Counts 



































What is this thing which is making new 
thousands turn to the new, 90-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillac and registered sales records 
unprecedented even in Cadillac history. 


It is people’s minds and people’s pocket- 
books—it is the different kind of days and 
weeks and different kind of hours and months 
which people enjoy in the new Cadillac—it is 
a turning away from the old idea that any 
sort of motor transportation will do to the 
sounder idea that the kind of transportation 
is the only thing that really counts. 


It is a reaction and a revulsion away from 
the type of motoring which made the miles 


uncertain and miserable and costly. 


It is a widespread awakening to the realiza- 
tion that there is no substitute for the satis- 
fied thoughts which Cadillac engenders—for 
the zestful, restful miles and the easeful 
hours, days, weeks and months—for the 


only worth-while things in motoring and the . 


things which alone spell value. 


Cadillac is entering upon a new era of ex- 
pansion and appreciation for the quite simple 
reason that more people than ever before 
have come to realize that while a motor car 
may be only a motor car, a Cadillac is always 
a Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upwara, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Taking the “Kick” Out of 
“Dead Men’s Shoes” 


“Kicking” Begins When Workers Reach a Point Where Further Promotion 
Is “Waiting for Dead Men’s Shoes’”—A Plan that Speeds Adance- 
ment and Keeps Enthusiasm at High Pitch 


By M. G. Lachenbruch 


Comptroller, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 


VERY business executive 
K is from time to time con- 

fronted with the problem of 
rewarding merit in the younger 
employees who have risen to such 
a point in the organization that 
their further promotion is a ques- 
tion of “waiting for dead men’s 
shoes.” 

What can be done for these 
promising young men in order that 
they may retain their enthusiasm 
and initiative? 

This is how we solved the prob- 
lem: 

Several years ago an unusually 
intelligent young man who had 
started with us as an office boy, 
had been promoted to junior clerk- 
ship in one of our accounting divi- 
sions, and by merit had risen until 
he became assistant head of that 
division. Since the division head 
was a man of considerable experi- 
ence, the young assistant was at 
a point where future advancement 
seemed impossible. It was, there- 
fore, a problem to reward him for 
his efforts and to stimulate his 
ambition for the future. 


Form “Utility Staff” 


He was taken out of the division 
in which he was the assistant head, 
and transferred to a new division 
which we called the “Utility Staff.” 


Very soon another young man 
became assistant head of a division 
and was transferred to the “Utility 
Staff.” Then others were recruit- 
ed as part of this staff. This was 
a daring experiment, as it had not 
been definitely determined what 
these men would do. However, 
they were trained in the work of 
every accounting division, and they 
were transferred from one division 
to another, as required. From this 
“Utility Staff,” we then recruited 
what we termed an “Internal Audit 
Division.” This division was 
directly responsible to the comp- 
troller. It would audit the work 
and make an internal check on the 
various other divisions of the ac- 
counting department, or other de- 
partments. The members of the 
“Utility Staff” were used to take 


the place of division heads when 
they became ill or were absent 
for one reason or another. When 
there was need of a special in- 
vestigation in another division or 
department, or an emergency of 
one kind or another arose, we could 
draw on this staff and feel that the 
man was up to the job in every in- 
stance. When the opportunity 
arose, members of this force were 
sent to the factory and branches 
to do accounting work, and at the 

















M. G. Lachenbruch 


same time become acquainted with - 


our manufacturing and sales prob- 
lems. 

We employ no branch auditors. 
Periodical examinations of our 
branches are made by members of 
the “Utility Staff” and also by 
heads of various accounting divi- 
sions. This breaks the routine for 
those selected, and furthermore, 
instead of having a few traveling 
auditors, we have many on hand at 
all times. These men are all thor- 
oughly trained, both in the ac- 
counting work at the home office 
and in branch office routine and 
auditing. 

By means of a further develop- 
ment of the “Utility Staff” and in- 


terchange of positions, we have 
several men who can handle the 
work of any important position in 
the general accounting office. They 
are probably the busiest men in the 
accounting organization, and we 
feel that we have too few of them. 

We believe that a man’s value 
increases proportionately with his 
information regarding the business, 
and those who show unusual abil- 
ity are transferred from one divi- 
sion to another, or to other de- 
partments, so that they eventually 
become familiar with the entire 


system, as well as with the busi- 
ness itself. 


Change of Work Beneficial 


The advantage of transferring a 
man to a position where he comes 
in contact with a different phase 
of the company’s work lies not 
only in the training it gives him 
in the business itself, but also in 
the changing of his line of thought ; 
he begins to see the business from 
a new viewpoint. This is particu- 
larly true of the young man who 
goes on the road; say, to do branch 
auditing. Ever since he has been 
in the general accounting office he 
has been working with figures and 
thinking in them. The contact 
side of the business is unknown to 
him. He has been merely record- 
ing the transactions of the sales 
department. Then one day he is 
told that he is to audit a branch 
office. He is grateful for the break 
in the routine, doubtless a little 
excited at the thought of getting 
around the country; certainly he 
feels an increased importance as 
traveling auditor. 

He arrives at the branch store, 
and that day has lunch with the 
manager. The waiter has taken 
their order. The man from the 
home-office sits back in his chair. 
“Well, how are things, anyway?” 
he asks, meaning records—that’s 
all he knows. But the language of 
the man opposite is sales. “Very 
well,” he tells him. “Sold 500 tires 
just this morning to a new account 
with first-class credit.” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How Cities grow 
overnight 


Towns grow into cities.. Monumental structures, 
homes, apartments, office buildings, factories, 


schools, theatres and garages are built almost 
overnight. 


G-E Motorized Power is used throughout for 
the production;of. building materials and sup- 
plies, and at the*j6b with power-shovels, hoists, 
drills, riveters, concrete mixers and other build- 
wi, ing tools. And because of its flexibility, conven- 
G-E Motorized Power is ience and economy, the laborers of yesterday are 





more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 


and economical applica- The needs of a growing population for homes 
tion of electric power. 


BES ages 3) and buildings are imperative. G-E Motorized 
to all types of industrial Power at work in the building field is more 
machines or household than a means of meeting this need by applying 


appliances, G-E Motor- power; it is a master builder of the nation. 
ized Power provides 


lasting assurance that 


ee OTORIZED POWER. 
S . ~fitted to every need 


the craftsmen of today. 
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The other pricks up his ears and 


listens to that sales talk. It has 
the human element in it. By the 
time luncheon is over he knows a 
thing or two about the sales end of 
the business. By the time he has 
finished that trip he is no longer 
just a book-man, he has seen the 
other fellow’s side of it. He has 
learned the language of business 
and is beginning to talk it himself. 

Thus far, the problem of reward- 
ing the young man with more than 
average ability has been discussed. 
But this does not cover the entire 
situation. . It is necessary to give 
all the employees something to 
look forward to, and to take into 
consideration the change in their 
economic status. 

Some years ago we inaugurated 
in the general accounting depart- 
ment a system of promotions, 
based on the policy of not employ- 
ing any one from the outside ex- 
cept office boys and junior clerks, 
which are the starting positions. 
It was not long before every one 
in the department realized that this 
was in force. 

Every man from the office boy 
up has a property right in the job 
ahead of him. Seniority is given 
first consideration in promotions, 
but only if the man who has been 
with us five years is better equip- 
ped than the one who has been 
with us one or three. If the latter 
is obviously a better man, there is 
no question of seniority, and that is 
understood and accepted by the en- 
tire force. 


Accurate Check on Employees 


Our policy of building up our 
organization from the inside is 
based largely on the proper selec- 
tion of office boys and junior 
clerks. We try to attract young 
men who want to advance in the 
accounting and business world. 

One young man came to our 
Office Manager and wanted a posi- 
tion in the accounting department 
and stated that he wanted to be 
an artist. He was told “you can- 
not paint in our books.” We often 
have applicants for positions in the 
accounting department who have 
ambitions to become salesmen, 
but do not want these men in the 
accounting department. If they 
want to get ahead in the account- 
ing field—that’s another matter. 

After we have decided to employ 
a young man or a young woman, 
no scrap of information about them 
is neglected, and we keep an ac- 
curate check on them after they 
are employed. The history card is 
prepared, and the necessary data 
entered thereon. On the. reverse 
side, in code, is kept a record of 
progress—or lack of it. Refer- 
ences and other information are 





placed in a folder. We keep the 
subsequent records of those of our 
employees who leave us, whenever 
we are able to secure the informa- 
tion. Our personnel files are per- 
manent. 

The result of this system has 
been that every man who hangs up 
his hat on our peg is in business 
for himself. If he is the kind that 
moves ahead fast, we don’t let him 
want for better opportunities, and 
we don’t promote him without in- 
creasing his salary. We want to 
start discontent in him about him- 
self; but we take every precaution 
against his feeling it toward us. 

One of our men had been oper- 
ating adding and calculating mach- 
ines in the stock record division 
for three years, and was evidently 
contented to continue indefinitely. 
He was called in by the office man- 
ager and asked if he ever expected 
to do anything else. 

“Oh, I don’t know—” he hesi- 
tated. “I guess so. I’ve thought 
of it, off and on, but—well, it’s a 
job, and I’m married.” 


No Use for Mossgatherers 


“We don’t think much of moss- 
gatherers here,” he was informed. 
“Either a man goes ahead or he 
doesn’t. In any case, he doesn’t 
get the chance to stay put. 

“Beginning Monday, you will be 
head of the division, as Mr. 
Thorpe is being promoted to the 
‘Utility Staff.’ Your salary will be 
increased proportionately. The 
rest is up to you.” 

He has made good in that posi- 
tion, although just an average em- 
ployee. It was only necessary to 
get him discontented with what he 
was doing. 

We had another employee who 
was continually getting into diffi- 
culties with his division head. He 
had been shifted two or three times, 
but there was a continual disturb- 
ance no matter where he was. He 
was the kind to keep as he had a 
good head for detail, and we de- 
cided to experiment with him. We 
made him head of a division that 
involved a mass of detail work. 
One day, shortly after he had been 
promoted, he made suggestions for 
cutting down on the detail that 
surprised us. He was told to work 
up his idea in complete form and 
present a finished plan. He did this 
and it was put into operation, sav- 
ing us considerable expense. He 
has made rapid advancement with 
the company to an important posi- 
tion, and has since saved us much 
labor in other departments by reas- 
on of his faculty for eliminating 
detail. 

We have made it a point for 
some years to obtain positions with 
other companies for those of our 
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employees who do not fit into our 
organization after they have made 
a start with it. Some of our men, 
we find, in spite of all our care in 
selection of employees, are not fit- 
ted for office work, and these we 
try to place in other departments 
of the company, or with outside 
concerns. If we learn of an open- 
ing in another concern that appears 
to present bigger opportunities for 
a man than he has with our com- 
pany, we urge him to take it. In 
the first place, we have a genuine 
interest in his welfare; and this 
also means that we have friends 
in other companies. 


Result of Policy 


The important question is, what 
has been the result of the person- 
nel policy we have described. 
What has it accomplished? 

-We keep careful records of the 
number and classification of em- 
ployees in each division of our ac- 
counting departments, and have 
done so ever since our present pol- 
icy was inaugurated, We find that, 
although the size of our business— 
and, of course, the volume of our 
accounting and office work—has 
increased several times during this 
period, the total number of. em- 
ployees in the general accounting 
department has increased only very 
slightly, while in some divisions of 
the department there has been no 
increase whatever in personnel. 

Periodically we check the output 
of the various divisions, wherever 
it is possible, and compare the re- 
sult with what might be considered 
a standard of efficient work. Each 
one of these tests has demonstrated 
that in most of our divisions the 
output per operator or employee is 
nearly a maximum for the class of 
work being done. 

And this result has been ac- 
complished, not by driving or 
speeding up our organization, but 
by opening the way for each in- 
dividual to get ahead just as rapid- 
ly as he can develop. 





Many men owe the grandeur of 
their lives to their tremendous 
difficulties —Spurgeon. 


* * * 
A Suggestion 


If I could make you any sug- 
gestion, I think it would be “to 
get more subscribers,” for I be- 
lieve there must be many more 
to whom Forses would be inter- 
esting and should be beneficial. 
In a recent issue, “Your Money— 
How to Use It” appealed to me 


as worthy the attention of every 
family. 


(Signed) DANIEL W. MOORE, 
Dover, N. J. 
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+ 
“T don’t know what it 1s. But I know it ts good.” 


The treasurer, handing back the sheet of Crane’s Bond to the purchasing 
agent, approved the Company’s new letterhead with this wise comment. 

He knew nothing about the technique or materials of paper- 
making. He didn’t know anything about rag stock or wood pulp—but 
he knew the voice of quality as it spoke out of the beautiful, strong, 
crisp sheet of Crane’s Bond. And he knew that that was the right voice 
for a good house to use when it had something to say. 

Made of 100% new white rags, Crane's Bond is as fine a paper as can 
be made for business purposes. It is water-marked and dated at Dalton, 


and it carries with it the name “Crane” which enjoys the high esteem of 


| large manufacturing corporations, business institutions, the major stock 


exchanges, and twenty-two governments. 
To the executive in charge of purchasing: Ask your printer, lithographer, 


stationer, or die stamper to let you examine sample sheets of Crane’s Bond in white or 
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Rip Van Winkle Towns 
Awaken to the Motor’s 
Bugle Horn 
(Continued from page 20) 


under twelve, can stand a long 
journey, day after day, 150 to 200 
miles, sleeping where they have 
to, eating what they carry with 
them, or what they grab hurriedly 
en route, making fast time because 
their holiday is limited—and keep 
in healthy condition as to their 
department of the interior? 

But here the rail process of 
adaptation is planning an experi- 
ment. Suppose one person only is 
using the motor, and he wants to 
change to the train and get a lit- 
tle rest. He can hop on and pay 
an express-freight rate for his car 
to go along with him. If two 
have bought tickets, a reduction is 
made in the express-freight rate 
for the car. But if five have 
bought excursion tickets, they can 
have the car shipped free as bag- 
gage, and use it where they want 
to. This experiment is still an ex- 
periment; but next year will wit- 
ness its-try-out. It is now in proc- 
ess of planning and routing. 


Legislators Not Railroaders 


People seem to have a foolish 
idea in a great transition stage 
such as rails and motors are now 
passing through that the thing to 
do is to rush to the legislature and 
demand more rules and regulations 
and restrictions. If the state leg- 
islatures were experts in transpor- 
tation, that might work out after 
a cat-and-dog fight between points 
contending for lower rates for 
themselves and higher rates to 
keep the other fellow from get- 


‘ting business. But men elected to 


state legislatures are no more ex- 
pert on transportation than on 
the Einstein theory; and _ this 
trend is about as satisfactory in re- 
sults as getting a horse shod at 
a garage. 

Right now, state commissions 
on highways, who have an arduous 
enough job in all conscience to 
build, keep in repair, and regulate 
for safety their highways, are 
tending to regulate transportation 
as to profits and losses and rates, 
which is snarling a lovely mix-up 
and law suits as to jurisdiction of 
state and federal authorities. Min- 
nesota and Maryland are going 
through some of these law suits; 
and keep in mind that the Su- 
preme Court has ruled the I. C. 
C. cannot interfere with motor bus 
transportation within state juris- 
diction. That is settled. Yet five 
states west of the Great Lakes 
are rushing in where angels and 
Supreme Courts fear to tread, 
with more and more drastic laws 
on the motor bus. 
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How to Handle Complaints 


HEN a customer comes in 

W to make a complaint, or 

to return goods, your 
skill is put to the test. 

In such cases, ordinary skill and 
ordinary courtesy are not enough. 

There are three big factors to 
bear in mind: 

(1) The Customer is Annoyed. 

(2) The Customer is Probably 

Right. 

(3) The Customer is nearly al- 

ways Worth Keeping. 

So, the first thing to do is to 
take away the customer’s annoy- 
ance. You might begin by say- 
ing: 

““We’re very sorry to have caused 
you this annoyance. We value 
your good opinion very highly and 
we don’t want to lose it. 

“Whether it is our fault or not, 
it is worth more to us to keep our 
customers happy than the money 
it costs to do so. Now, will you 
let me know what you wish?” 

As soon as the customer is re- 
stored to good humor, not befcre, 
then you can take up the com- 
plaint itself. 

In all ordinary cases, it is bet- 
ter to believe the customer’s word 
and to give him or her the benefit 
of the doubt. 

One good rule is to let the cus- 
tomer do most of the talking at 
first. There is generally a tale to 
be told and it is better to hear it 
first. 

Many a woman customer, when 
she has talked herself out, realizes 
that she has made a big fuss about 
a very small matter, and she be- 
comes very easy to deal with. 

Many unjust demands are made, 
especially by women. Many a 
woman will bring back a trimmed 
hat that has been worn, or a 
blouse that was bought last year. 

In such cases it is a cool mat- 
ter of pro and con. Is the customer 
worth keeping? 

Many a good customer, worth 
$250 a year to you in profits, will 
now and then make a complaint 
about some small matter. 

In such cases, it is better to sur- 
render pleasantly and to lose $1 


or $2, instead of losing the cus- 
tomer. 

This is a highly important mat- 
ter—this matter of complaints. It 
is a test of your diplomacy and 
salesmanship. 

A well managed Complaint Ad- 
juster can make more money for 
his firm than any shop assistant 
does—don’t forget that. 

It takes sense and patience and 
sympathy and shrewdness to 
handle a customer who is on the 
warpath—The Efficiency Maga- 


azine. 
Duty or Pleasure? 


BUSINESS man whom | 

know quite well, and who 
has built a business whose sales 
run into the millions, was telling 
me that he envied those who were 
free. 

“But,” I exclaimed, “surely you 
have fun playing this business 
game of yours!” 

“Fun? No!” 

“What keeps you at it, then?” 
_ “Well,” he answered, “one must 
do one’s duty.” 

According to my way of think- 
ing it isn’t sufficient for one to do 
one’s duty. Duty doesn’t carry 
one high enough. One ought to 
be engaged in work which may be 
done joyously. 

One’s work ought to be that 
which he would do for the pure 





joy of self-expression: even. if he - 


were not forced to do it for the 
sake of earning money. 

No sensible man would marry a 
woman he hated solely for her 
money. There is no joy in giv- 
ing duty kisses—nor in receiving 
them. Neither is there happiness 
in doing work against which one’s 
whole nature revolts. 

It is possible, as I say over and 
over again, to pay too high a price 
for one’s money. 

After all is said, there is a point 
beyond which money brings in 
diminishing returns. Those with 
twenty servants are not twenty 
times as happy as those with one. 
Thoreau with his thoughts was a 
multi-millionaire—Tom Dreier. 








In giving one decision, Justice 
McReynolds of the Supreme Court 
said: “The sudden increase of mo- 
tor vehicles presents extraordi- 
nary difficulties. As yet, nobody 
definitely knows what should be 
done.” 

Until experts have worked out 
what can be done, why not’ leave 
the rails and rubber tires alone 
to work out what they can do? 
Why not concentrate regulation 
on the more pressing problems of 


safety? When deaths by motor 
exceed deaths by trains, as two to 
one, why not tackle that problem 
while the rails and motors work 


out the purely transportation 
problem? 


As a transportation problem, 


there are just two primary points 


to’ be worked out. 
One is perfection of service to 
get the traffic. 


The other is rates to cover 


costs and yield a profit. 
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ROYAL OBSERVATORY 
GREENWICH, ENGLAND 
The world’s standard of time 
is set at Greenwich by instru- 
ments of absolute accuracy and 
scientific sureness. Stations all 
over the globe reckon from 
Greenwich observations. 

In the tire field the Firestone 
spirit of scientific research has 
beendemonstrated in Firestone 


uniformly reliable results. 

These examples of exact and 

ial mechanism enable 

i to build tires of extra 

quality without extra cost, 

y achieving the world’s 
standard in tire service— 
Most Miles Per Dollar. 











Why Firestone Tires 
Are Better 


Think of the instruments made by man to measure the stars! Consider the 
infinite fineness and delicacy of the mechanism which controls the hour by which 
world affairs are run! Such accuracy is the goal of Firestone achievement. 
Firestone engineers leave nothing undone to build Firestone Tires of such uni- 
form construction that long, uninterrupted mileage is assured. 

To establish the world’s standard in tires, Firestone found it necessary to design 
and build special machines that work with an almost human intelligence and 
with scientific accuracy, preventing waste and saving time and labor. 

Such economy methods permit the use of such Firestone exclusive processes 
as Gum-Dipping without additional cost. 

To the car owner this extreme precision standard is of vital significance. Is it 
any wonder then, that because Firestone tires offer better value and give better 


service, hundreds of thousands of motorists are getting unheard of mileage on 
these wonderful tires. You, too, should see the nearest Firestone dealer without 


delay. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 























Firestone 
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“The Other Fellow Can’t Do 
My Thinking” 
(Continued from page 10) 


which any one can understand that 
management proves itself good or 
bad. 

“Our manufacturing policy, per- 
haps, is as good as any illustra- 
tion I can give. Some manufac- 
turers do not feel that they are 
in business unless they develop 
huge factories. We, however, 
havea very small factory. In the 
first. place, perhaps, this was due 
to personal preference. We could 
easily have covered several acres 
with plants to manufacture our 
products. But I dislike the detail 
of manufacturing—a whim, if you 
please, but whims certainly play 
an\ important part in management. 
This particular whim may have 
cost. us some money, but on the 
whole I believe it has saved us far 
more}\ and most certainly saved 
the business. - 

“In ©1917, when this country 
went into. the.war, private build- 
ing practically came to a stand- 
still, as you remember, and since 
our business at that time was de- 
pendent on building activity, we 
were up against a stone wall: The 
government-took nearly ail the 
members of our engineering staff. 
I was able to keep together only 
the skeleton of the organization. 


Works With Small Inventories 


“This crisis, however, severe as 
it was, did not harm us much. We 
had such a small amount, compar- 
atively, tied up in plant and inven- 
tories that interest charges caused 
us no special worry. Our payroll 
was easily taken care of, under 
the circumstances. I was president 
of the Chamber of Commerce at 
the time, and devoted practically 
all of my time to that, and to Red 
Cross and Liberty Loan drives, and 
other war activities. 

“A little later we had a vivid 
object lesson of results that can 
sometimes follow from an op- 
posite manufacturing policy. 
When, after the war, the depres- 
sion set in, several manufacturers 
in Moline and vicinity were carry- 
ing enormous inventories of slow- 
moving stocks, had acres of fac- 
tory space, and machines that 
could not be turned easily to other 
uses. Interest charges caused 
these. companies heavy losses; 
some suffered so severely that 
they were forced into liquidation. 

“So my inclination now it firm- 
ly fixed to work on the basis of 
small ‘inventories, to keep my in- 
vestment in equipment and plant 
as low as possible, and to buy, 
rather than make, whatever I can. 
With my own engineering staff, 


whatever we buy is made to exact 
specifications. And I find that 
concerns which _ specialize on 
manufacturing can often do a 
better job than we could—some- 
times they even do it consider- 
ably cheaper, too. I had an inter- 
esting instance of that recently. 
“The radiator that we manu- 
facture was originally made of 
cast-iron, like most other radia- 
tors, but in that form was bulky 
and made our ventilators rather 
unsightly space-killers. This was 
the source of the greatest selling 
resistance we encountered on that 
product, and as previously stated 
led to our designing .a new type 








What to Charge 
Salesmen 


ERMAN NELSON has de- 
veloped a sales contract 
which is strictly his own. He 
pays on a commission basis 
and finances with drawing 
accounts, and every piece of 
business going into a man’s 
territory is credited to him. 
“But also,” says Mr. Nelson 
—and herein lies the differ- 
j\enee—“he is charged ~with -+ 
every item of expense for 
which he is in any way re- 
sponsible.” 
For example: “If the sales 
manager helps him out of a 
. tangle at his request, he is 
charged with the expenses in- 
curred; if poor work has been 
done and must be replaced, 
he is charged for that also. 
The incentives are definite 
and effective.” 




















of radiator, made with a large 
number of copper plates, or ‘fins,’ 
which took up altogether only 
about one-fourth as much space as 
the cast-iron radiator of equal 
heating capacity. We are now 
making a great many of these 
radiators, not only for ventilators, 
but also in the field of invisible 
heating units. 

“We were stamping the copper 
‘fins’ ourselves. A copper manu- 
facturer, however, figured on the 
job and agreed to make the parts 
to our specifications and sell them 
to us for less than the raw copper 
costs us. He was able to do this by 
effecting certain economies that 
are impractical for us, and by sal- 
vaging the scrap. He is in that 
business. 

“My rule is, therefore, if the 
other fellow can do the job as well 
and cheaply as we can, to let him 
do it. He is a manufacturer. Prob- 
ably he enjoys manufacturing 
more than we do. Our product re- 
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quires a large number of different 
kinds of products, of very diversj- 
fied manufacture, and manufactur. 
ing as such is not interesting to 
us. That is why, in our case and 
with our particular group of cir- 
cumstances, I am sure the policy 
is wise and profitable. Where it js 
possible to have others do our 
manufacturing I am even willing 
to pay a little more, in certain 
cases, giving them a legitimate 
manufacturing profit, paying the 
difference gladly as a sort of in- 
surance against being caught with 
a great over-plus of inventories 
and equipment in a time of busi- 
ness depression.” 

Mr. Nelson’s ideas on advertis- 
ing likewise have their source, not 
in ready-made recipes, but in a 
fundamental consideration of the 
particular factors involved in his 
problem. 

“Sometimes it seems to me,” he 
says, “as if nearly every advertis- 
ing agency in the country has dis- 
cussed with me the pros and cons 
of advertising this company... Some 
‘of them, without analysis, made 
assertions I knew were wrong. 
Others said things I believed were 
wrong, but in order to make sure, 


.I spent money.with them. I sup- 


pose I have spent $100,000, prov- 
ing or disproving, and I have come 
to certain conclusions. I know 
where we can strike with our ad- 
vertising, and just about which 
mediums we can use without too 
great waste. 


Confidence in Advertising 


“IT am a great believer in adver- 
tising; but I think the advertising 
problem of any business needs to 
be analyzed as thoroughly as any 
other problem of management, 
and methods developed that fit the 
case. In my study of this subject 
I read nearly everything I could 
lay my hands on, and talked, some- 
times for hours and even days at 
a time, with advertising men. Out 
of the whole study, the one thing 
of greatest practical value I got 
was Sheldon’s definition of a sale. 
He says, you know, that a sale 
consists of five steps, all of which 
are necessary—(1) getting the 
prospect’s attention, (2) stirring 
his interest, (3) creating desire, 
(4) securing conviction, and (5) 
getting the order. 

“I made a series of charts ana- 
lyzing each of these elements with 
reference to our particular pros- 
pects and product, and from the 
charts, developed a direct mail 
selling campaign consisting of five 
letters in which I strove to hit, one 
at a time, the five sales steps— 
getting attention with the first 
letter, stirring interest with the 
second, and so on. These letters 
got splendid results. By the rec- 
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Jhis simple feature makes 
INDIA balloons better 














INDIA paithetedl and patented the a 


ZINDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO,, 





balloon tire construction shown 
above—six plies of cord fabric at 
tread, five plies at shoulder, and 
four plies at sidewall, and most sizes 
of INDIA balloons are built in this 
manner. Only INDIA quality of 
materials, design and workmanship 
make such a balloon tire feasible. 


INDIA also make four ply and six 
ply balloons in some sizes but 
recommend the exclusive INDIA 
construction as the ideal balloon 
tire— giving proper flexibility of 
sidewalls to stand constant flexing 
at high speeds and low pressures, 
with a tread to safely withstand 
punctures and give long wear. 

So INDIA balloons give to car own- 
ers the utmost of beauty, comfort 
and uninterrupted mileage avail- 
able in a balloon tire. 


INDIA 


TXRES 
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ords, I could measure their value 
exactly. 

“Now, a curious thing happened. 
Somehow, the story of these charts 
and letters got abroad. I received 
inquiries from many business men 
about them, and I was deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that they did 
not want them so much as an aid 
to the study of their own prob- 
lems, but more as something that 
they could take and use, without 
adaptation, much as they would 
swallow a pill. 

“Those letters earned me a lot 
of money. I did not begrudge let- 
ting others have them. But I 
doubt if they ever earned a penny 
for anybody else, unless there 
went with the use of the letters 
some of the same kind of. funda- 
mental thinking that originally 
went into their composition. 


; Ideas on Sales Contract 


“Don’t assume from what I have 
said that I prefer direct mail ad- 
vertising to all other sorts. I do 
not. We use every kind of medium 
that can serve our purpose, and 
are glad of the opportunity. The 
rule we follow is to spend the 
money where, insofar as we can 
determine, it will bring us a profit.” 

In organizing and directing his 
sales force, Mr. Nelson has de- 
veloped a sales contract which is 
strictly his own. 

“Two thoughts,” he says, “guided 
me in planning it. In the first 
place, I have always been im- 
pressed by the fundamental fair- 
ness of the idea that a man should 
be paid for what he does. Often 
he is not so paid. I have known a 
man quietly faithful and loyal, 
who would work nights and Sun- 
days without complaint, who real- 
ly bore a large part of the busi- 
ness on his shoulders, and yet for 
some reason, whether it was in- 
ferior sales ability on his own part 
or what, was. paid much less than 
another man who was willing to 
knife his employer if given half 
an opportunity, and who constant- 
ly shirked on the job. In many 
kinds of work there is no very 
accurate way of measuring the 
kind and amount of work, but in 
our sales work I have such a basis. 

“My second thought was the 
need for having, not only a lot of 
work done, but also having it done 
well. I wanted, not only customers, 
but also well-treated customers; I 
wanted grief taken care of, as well 
as orders booked. 

“We pay the salesmen on a com- 
mission basis. Actually, we finance 
most of them with drawing ac- 
counts, but it works out in the 
figures as a definite commission, 
a percentage of sales. Every piece 
of business going into a man’s ter- 





ritory is credited to him. But also, 
he is charged with every item of 
expense for which he is in any 
way responsible. If the sales man- 
ager, for example, helps him out 
of a tangle at his request, he is 
charged with the expenses in- 
curred; if poor work has been 
done and must be replaced, he is 
charged for that also. The im- 
centives are definite and effective. 
Many of the salesmen are earning 
large incomes on this basis and 
receive all they earn. 

“To help ourselves and the sales- 
men, we make careful studies of 
the amount of business it is the- 
oretically possible to secure in 
each territory, and on this basis 
we build our quotas. With these 
and other facts furnished by the 
records, I am able to keep con- 
stant track, of the three things I 
want to know about any salesman. 

“First, of course, I want to 
know how he stands with refer- 
ence to his quota. 

“Second, I want to know 
whether he is in the red or the 
black in his dealings with us: that 
is, whether he owes us or we owe 
him on our sales contract. 

“Third, I want to be sure he is 
earning enough to keep him happy 
and ambitious. 

“If a man’s record is satisfactory 
on all three points, I am satisfied 
with him; otherwise, something 
must be done. 


“Yes” Men Not Wanted Se 


“[ could mention one of our men 
who is in the black, has been 
steadily earning more every year 
he has been with us, and at the 
present. time is running about 125 
per cent. of his quota. in other 
words, he is doing fine, really more 
than we expected of him, and I 


have no cause to worry. On the 


other hand, I could name two 
salesmen, both located in large 
cities, who are both in the black 
and making a lot of money, and 
to that extent are in first-class 
shape; but both of them are de- 
veloping business amounting to 
only about 50 per cent. of their 
quotas. That means, probably, 
that additional men will have to 
be put into their territories. 

“In building up my inside or- 
ganization,” Mr. Nelson adds, “I 
have refrained from employing 
‘yes’ men. I want men with prac- 
tical ideas of their own, and able 
to make practical use of their ideas. 
This has resulted in an organiza- 
tion that can handle problems 
whether I am here or not.” 

The financial structure of the 
Herman Nelson Corporation is not 
complicated. There are 100,000 
shares of common stock, with a 
nominal par value of five dollars. 
The earning value of the company 


Ruskin. 
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in recent years has exceeded $3.50 
per share. Even during the inter- 
ruption of the war, the company 
has never failed to pay a dividend 
to its stockholders, and every year 
except the year of the war has 
realized an increase over the pre- 
vious year in the volume-of sales 
and profits. 

That is the record. 

“And yet,” says Herman Nelson, 
“we feel that we are only just be- 
ginning to grow!” 





Twelve Tips on Business 
Leadership 


(Continued from page 23) 


the fallacies of Communism. How 
can any sort of civilization be built 
up on ‘envy and jealousy and 
treachery? 

How can men work together 
and ‘trust each other if they have 
been taught to believe in class 
war? How can they have con- 
fidence in anybody or anything if 
they have been subjected to a 
propaganda of sneers and gibes? 

Is it not true that there are 
two great opposing forces in the 
world, in business as well as in pol- 
itics? And are they not the Christ- 
force and the Judas-force? Is 
not one based on Loyalty and the 


«other on the betrayal of trust? Is 


not one constructive and the other 
destructive? And are. not these 
two forces to be found in almost 
every business? 

So, we must develop Loyalty by 
rewarding it.and by cultivating it 
in our own natures. To this end 
I have drawn up the following 
“LOYALTY CODE”: 

(1) To pay my debts of grati- 
tude with thanks and goodwill. 

(2) To believe no gossip or scan- 
dal about my friends. 

(3) To appreciate my friends’ 
virtues and forgive their faults. 

(4) To promote the interests of 
my customers. 

(5) To sincerely do my best for 
those I work with. 

(6) To share my prosperity with 
those whom I employ. 

(7) To be a reliable friend in 
any time of danger or bereave- 
ment. 

(8) To be proud of my family, 
my firm and my race. 

(9) To carry my full share of 
the world’s burdens. 

(10) To be loyal and true most 
of all when others fail. 





All the greatest men live in their 
purpose and effort more than it is 
possible for them to live in reality. — 


* * + 


To-day a reader, to-morrow a lead- 
er.—W. Fusselman. 
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Sheet Steel Service 
Does Cut Costs 


The lowering of costs in the automotive in- 
dustry is a distinct tribute to the service of 
Sheet Steel. For it is the adaptability of this 
modern material to mass production that has 
effected many of the economies introduced 
into automobile manufacture. 
Just as important, Sheet Steel has made pos- 
sible a better product. Insecure assemblies 
of several materials are replaced by pressed 
steel assemblies welded into an integral unit. 
Weight is reduced, squeaks, rattles, and re- 
pair service are avoided. The transporta- 
tion afforded is safer and more economical. 
Many other lines of industry will find in 
Sheet Steel the key to better products, lower 
costs and new markets. For further infor- 
mation address the Sueet Steet TRADE 
ExTENSION ComMMITTEE, OLIveR BLDpG., 
PitrsBuRGH, PENN. 





This trade-mark stenciled on gal- 
vanized Sheet Steel is definite insur- 
ance to the buyer that every sheet 
so branded is of prime quality—full 
weight for the gauge stamped on 
the sheet—never less than 28 gauge 
—and that the galvanizing is of 
full weight and quality 

lished by the Sheet Steel Trade Ex- 
tension Committee specification. 
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U. S. 
STEAM AND WATER POWER 
PLANTS 








Shaded Area indicates 

Engineering and Con- u. Ss. 
struction Work of STEAM POWF 
Stone & Webster, Inc. PLANTS 















: BE total steam generating capacity of the 
| alight and power industty of the country re- 
ported by PLECT RICAL WORLD for 1925, from 
data collecthd by the U. S. Geological Survey and 
the U. S. Census Bureau, was 17,950,000 horse 
power. The total steam generating capacity de- 
signed and installed or under construction by 
Stone & Webster is 1,680,000 horse power. The 
cortesponding total water power generating capa- 
cities are 8,500,000 horse power and 1,020,000 
horse power. The combined totals of steam and 
water power for the country is 26,450,000 horse 
power and for Stone & Webster construction 
2,700,000 horse power. Can we help you in plan- 


ning new plants or extensions? 





STONE & WEBSTER 


DESIGN: BUILD } ) 
OPERATE 





FINANCE 4 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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Why N. C. R.’s Star Sales— 
Man Never Has a Bad Year 


(Continued from page 25) 


proper service to the people who shop 
in their stores. Of course, we may 
say that there is a selfish purpose 
back of this expenditure because it 
helps to reduce their expense of do- 
ing business and thus quickly returns 
the cost of the investment. That is 
very true; but I have never been at 
a meeting of executives of these 
great establishments where the first 
thought was not service to customers. 
That knowledge has inspired us to 
believe that, if they could build upa 
big business by keeping that one 
thought in mind, we could adopt the 
same methods and win proportionate 
success. The results have been 
gratifying; we have won a great 
measure of success through keeping 
service to our customers in mind at 
“all times. 


But we have never been satisfied 
with any volumé of business we have 
secured—and I hope we never will 


be. Satisfactién puts an end to ef- 
fort. 


Our stores have given us their con- 
fidence, and it has never been broken. 
It never will be, for without their 
confidence we would be out of busi- 
ness. 

Co-operate With Stores 


We are always on the job. For 
instance, the numerous special sales 
that are put on in these stores mean 
work for us. We assist in laying out 
the system for these sales, working 
with the officials—not that they can’t 
do it themselves, but because we are 
interested in knowing how they want 
things done and we try to see that 
their wishes are carried out. This 
means that we are present at all these 
sales ; that we are getting a continual 
education in retail methods—from 
the best possible source—and also 
that we have the opportunity of sug- 
gesting new equipment and changes 
in types of equipment whenever we 
learn through such experiences that 
there is room for improvement in our 
service to our customers. 


Our varied experiences under vary- 
ing conditions, observing and com- 
paring the different methods of 
handling sales, also make qur knowl- 
edge valuable to the merchant. We 
can bring to him our knowledge of 
the experiences of other merchants. 

We make a daily inspection of all 
departments in every store. We talk 
first to salespeople, floor superin- 
tendents, buyers, floormen, assistant 
buyers, and heads of stock. After 
making the rounds of a store and 
talking to these people, we go to the 
executive offices. The reason we 
visit these offices last is that we want 
to be fortified against any complaints 
as to existing conditions, we want to 
have first-hand information. We 
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Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
120 BROADWAY 


At the New York office 
of the Georgia Railway 
and Power Company, lo- 
cated at 120 Broadway, 
will be found detailed in- 
formation with reference 
to factory sites, labor con- 
ditions, power, transpor- 
tation and the various 
other matters of interest 
to industrialists seeking 
locations. 


This office is in charge 
of W. A. Carlisle, indus- 
trial agent and engineer, 
who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with conditions in 
Georgia. 

Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed either to the home 
office in Atlanta, or to the 
Georgia Railway and 
Power Company, 120 
Broadway, New York. 
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EORGIA has no state income tax. 

Georgia imposes no state inheri- 

tance tax, being content with its share of 

the Federal Tax, which would have to be 

paid whether or not the state claimed any 
part of it. 


Georgia municipalities have the right 
to exempt new industries from taxation 
for a period of years—and are very liberal 
in the exercise of that right. 


Taxation in Georgia can never become 
excessive. Operating under the ad va- 
lorem system, five mills is the maximum 
state tax that can be levied. 


Industry is welcome in Georgia. 


GEORGIA RAILWAYa»» POWER CoO. 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 


ATLANTA 





———————— ee 
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Now only 


$1495 


The Greatest 
Six Cylinder 





Buy In 
America 


Every time Rickenbacker volume 
increases, Rickenbacker prices de- 
crease. 


The recent Rickenbacker sensa- 
tional price reductions on the Six 
are just another evidence of good 
faith on our part to always give the 
most car for the least amount of 
money. 


Mechanically and artistically, the 
Rickenbacker Six is in a class by it- 
self. Other cars may have some of 
the same refinements, but only in a 
Rickenbacker will you find all the 
latest advanced engineering fea- 
tures. 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


f. o. b. factory, plus war tax 


ee 


AR © WORTHY ¢ OF + ITS + NAME 
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want to know what is going on be- 
fore any official tells us; in other 
words, we want to be prepared. 

We also aid in the educational pro- 
grams of the various stores, holding 
classes, reviewing work, and making 
short selling talks on department 
store methods. We are always study- 
ing new methods and short-cuts of 
all kinds as applied to all branches 
of merchandising. Whenever we 
come across’ anything that we believe 
will help the merchant we pass it 
along to him. At store meetings we 
are usually present, and we are 
treated with full confidence as one 
of the organization. There is not an 
office on State street in which we are 
not welcome, because the store peo- 
ple from top to bottom have learned 
that we are sincerely interested in 
aiding them to solve their problems— 
and that we never betray confidences. 

One thing we insist on in our ter- 
ritory: when a system is sold there 
are certain definite duties for that 
system to perform. To get the best 
out of the system, the original plans 
must in most cases be adhered to. 
If we find that any machine is not 
being used as it should be used, we 
keep after the head of the depari- 
ment until it is properly used or taken 
out of the department. We also have 
registers moved from one depart- 
ment to another, as conditions vary 
and sales go up or down. 

We feel that if our system is used 
properly we do not have to worry 
about re-orders. If the system is not 
used properly we don’t have to 
worry about re-orders either; we 
know we don’t get any more business 
from that store. Hardly a year goes 
by that we do not have a number of 
re-orders from each of the stores in 
our territory. They are all properly 
organized, each department being re- 
sponsible for certain duties relating 
to our system. 

The one thing that pleases us most 
is that when we are given orders for 
more registers the people who give 
us these orders seem to be just as 
happy to give them as we are to get 
them. That mutual goodwill and 
feeling of happiness, we believe, is 
the fruit of service to the customer. 





Utility managers know too much 
about their business and the public 
knows too little about it—Owen D. 
Young, chairman General Electric 
Company. 

oe 

Looks Forward to “Forbes” 
Tue Epitor: 

I cannot refrain from telling you 
how thoroughly I enjoy Forses. 
It is the one periodical that I look 
forward to receiving each issue. I 
find it very helpful and instructive 
in my work. 

HARRY L. JONES, 
Chairman, Jones Brothers 
Tea Co., Inc. 
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TIRES 





Honest Endeaver 


FEF ISK tires represent the honest 


that endeavor of a Company 
has been building tires for twenty- 


seven years. 


During this period Fisk has consis- 
_ tently adhered to these great essen- 
q tials — Quality — Service — Value. 


As a consequence of this loyalty to 
principles Fisk has built up a great 
clientele that insists upon Fisk 
tires year after year. 
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ch Life - Saver for Busy Business CMen, 





i i t ri h authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of eachr issue, by suc . lius | 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


ties are admitting the business 

and industrial situation still mixed 
and uncertain and factors of favorable 
and unfavorable items are more nearly 
in balance than they have been for 
some time. 

Wholesalers still report that sales 
are not as good as they ought to be. 
But they also admit considerable im- 
provement since the end of 
last month, while retail trade 


B= the most positive of authori- 


points in the picture and purchases are 
not only large for the third quarter but 
inquiries are coming in for the fourth 
quarter at a gratifying rate. The Cor- 
poration operates around 85 per cent. 
and the independents are not much 
under it. 

Car loadings and railroad earnings are 
still making new high records and this 
definite prosperity is at least a sign of 


that month in the two previous years 
never even reached such a figure for 
a single week and the best previous 
record was in 1923 when the mark 
was crossed just once. Final reports are 
not available at this writing, but it 
seems quite probable that profits for 
the Class I carriers during May of this 
year have set still another record for 
that month in at least the past few years. 
The May figures for this 

year do not promise to sur- 





mount the unusual total of 





appears to have picked up 
rather. rapidly, and. is.. making. 
up for the time lost through 
the backward spring and un- 
favorable week-end shopping 
weather that has previously 
prevailed. 


Sentiment Mixed 


In the industrial field, as 
was noted previously in this 
section, business men have 
gotten over their rather gen- 
eral fears that something quite 
bad was going to happen to 
business in the spring or in the 
summer of the current year. It 
is now apparent that while we 
may be in a moderate reaction 
from the high levels at which 
business was travelling around 
the first of the year, the current 
let-down is rather a temporary 
shifting about in production 
which is correcting the head- 
way displayed by that factor 








Highlights of the News 


Commodity Prices Renew Decline. 
History of the 69th Congress...... 
Business Sentiment Still Cautious. 
Atlanta, Birmingham on the Block 47 
The Briand Old Man of France.... 


Corn Prices Slip to New Lows for 
EE inne 6 ken 4 wae 


Firmer Rates for Money..... 
Pilsudski Dictates a New Diet.... 
Railway Profits Still High. 
Bricks and Chicago Bricklayers... 
England Buys American Coal 
Strike in N. Y. Garment Trades... . 
More Bottles for N. Y. Harbor 
Estimates on Wheat Yield. 


nearly $95,000,000 reported for 
March but they will be con- 
siderably above the $76,000,000 


47 - of April and the $75,000,000 
52 shown by Class I roads for 


May of last year. The pre- 


46 vious record for May has been 


held by that month in 1923 
when net operating income rose 


54 to a high point of slightly 
more than $90,000,000. 
50 Loadings High 
Loadings of revenue freight 
55 continue to promise high earn- 
46 ings for the month of June, at 
least, and if seasonal trends are 
50 followed the carriers ought to 
52 report generally advancing 
earnings pretty well through 
50 the Summer and rising rapid- 
. ly in the Fall months to 


a peak for the year in Oc- 
tober. 


The first week in June is the 














over the slower, but still rapid, 
gains in consumption. 

Despite the better feeling, industrial 
sentiment is still not only mixed, but 
extremely cautious. The long decline in 
commodity prices has engendered this 
stand, and it is too soon after the de- 
bacle of 1920 to scare dealers into load- 
ing up with more than a hand-to-mouth 
supply of merchandise, under the threat 
of higher prices and booming business. 
In general, however, it may be said that 
industry is going along at a rate that 
assures satisfactory profits for most of 
the industrial and allied fields. 

If further proof were wanted, that the 
spring depression was more psychologi- 
cal than actual, it is being found in the 
scattered early reports thus far avail- 
able on corporation profits for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1926. These generally 
show up even better than the first 
quarter and are substantially above the 
corresponding months of last year. 

Steel buying is one of the strongest 


the general situation. Interest rates con- 
tinue . comparatively low and although 
building operations have fallen off from 
the highest levels they go on at con- 
siderable volume. 








Railroads 








May Profits Set a New Record. Car 
Loadings Still High. A. B. 
& A. Auction 


EPORTS of individual roads on 
their net operating incomes for the 
month of May are bearing out the 
prophecies of previously reported car 
loading figures that the month will 
establish a high mark for correspond- 
ing periods of previous past years. 
The month of May, 1926, averaged 
well over a million cars per week while 


only one since May 8 to 
fall below the million-car level, 
but this was attributable al- 
most entirely to inclusion of a holiday 
in that week. The figures are again 
hovering around 1,060,000 to 1,090,000 
cars loaded with revenue freight each 
week, a figure materially above any re- 
ported for corresponding periods of 
previous years in railway history. 

The railroad world still waits some- 
what impatiently, and with a good deal 
of discussion on probability, for some 
inkling of the terms that may be in- 
cluded in proposals for the new Nickel 
Plate merger plan. It is quite certain, 
seemingly, that the Van Sweringens are 
trying to work out a proposition which 
will not only prove acceptable to the 
roads involved but will also pass muster 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The latter august body will adjourn 
on August 1 not to convene again until 
in the Fall. There is a possibility that 
the brothers may rush the plan through 
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to get it before the I, C. C. before the 
Summer adjournment but this is not 
considered probable. It is much more 
likely that the whole matter will go on 
simmering until September or October. 

One of the most interesting and im- 
portant chapters in the checkered career 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad, seems to be drawing to an 
end. The road has been unable to 
operate at a profit for many years past 
and has finally been bid in by the bond- 
holders, under foreclosure sale, for $4,- 
500,000, satisfying practically all claims 
except those of the unfortunate stock- 
holders. The latter have formed a pro- 
tective committee and have appealed to 
the I. C. C. against being left in the 
well defined lurch, but it is very doubtful 
if that body can do anything for them. 





Prices 


Commodities in New Decline. Metals 
Firm. Rubber in Short-Lived 
Rally 
ieee monthly indexes of commodity 

prices show little change but what 
fluctuations occur are rather disappoint- 
ing. The weekly indexes have again be- 
gun to give way after their comparative 
firmness during the early part of June 
and more recent declines have cancelled 
a large portion of the recovery which 
was slowly and painfully made from the 
low levels of earlier in the year. 


oO. ¥e. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s index ...c..e.- 188.072 189.335 195.165 
Bradstreet’s ...ccccee 12.7594 12.8619 13.6177 


The Irving Fisher copyrighted index 
number of 200 commodities has more 
recently reacted to a level around 152 
per cent. of the 1913 average. This latest 
figure compares with the year’s high at 
about 160 toward the end of January, 
and with a low not only for 1926 but for 
nearly two years past, of 150 at the 
beginning of May. The weekly figure 
has now lost nearly 2 points from the 
level reached on the recovery near the 
close of May and the first part of June. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Yr. 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wiseeh;: Te: ccsescccesccds $1.34 $1.37 $1.50 
COM: TRL. 6.000cdecadscaan% 75 79 1.04 
Ont, Bin. cscs dccduocccoss -40 44 47 
Cotton, Mid. Oct. ........ 16.64 16.35 22.15 
PIM. ccenanacmasdasiebiaabk 8.40 8.85 8.65 
Come, SL 9, SROD occccsae .20 19% + @«-«21 
Suge, GEOR,  oscciccccccqes 057 -057 056 
BOG, PM ccccacsesteces 22.00 23.00 22.00 
Irom: Sk, “PMR. sscscdices 23.50 23.50 23.00 
Stee, BeebEy sscceccendgesain 35.00 35.00 35.00 
ROME seccksnsoseesccobensomns 8.25 8.00 8.20 
COME. ccnsnitabshkacdeeitekon 13.75 13.85 13.45 
Zinc, E. St. Louis....-..: 7.20 7.15 6.50 
2h. adotttsakiseahdssaesskaet 61.88 60.63 56.05 
Relier,. Bits. ces. cnc0senae 41 41 85 


Prices for crude rubber have varied 
considerably within the past few weeks 
but are currently little changed from the 
levels prevailing around the end of last 
month. Quotations turned about sharp- 
ly and had very satisfactory advances 
for about a week. The recovery was 
short-lived, however, based chiefly, it 
appears, upon psychology and short- 
covering, and rubber is again around 
40 cents for ribbed smoked sheets. 

Following thé reaction in the miscel- 
laneous metals during most of June, 
prices have again turned up. It is too 
early to decide whether the current 
movement is in form of recovery or 
actual resumption of the long up-trend. 
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cA beautiful sample Autopoint 
Pencil. See coupon below 
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Exclusive 


*Tbat’s a clever ad 





for Dalrymple Col” cated to go wrong. No 
repairs, no 
To the man who Says: __ bother. 


cAutopoint’s 3 


1 Cannot “jam”—protected 

by an exclusive patent. 
Bakelite barrel — onyx- 
like, lightweight material 
—cannot dent, split, tar- 
nish or burn. 


3 But one simple moving 
part. Nothing compli- 
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Our business can’t be advertised 


Here is an amazing new way that reaches only 
those you wish to reach, that sells and keeps 
them sold—that costs but a few pennies a year 


FTER all, what you expect from advertising is Results, and if general 
A advertising is too costly for you, do not say that no advertising will 
bring you business. 

There is a new way, adopted by leading businesses all over the 
country, that focuses your selling pressure on just those men who influence 
sales—that makes and holds good will for you—for your product or service. 
A way that brings results next year as well as this, and for the years to come. 

This new way is the Autopoint Pencil—a 100 % advertising medium for you 
if there ever was one. There is no waste when you advertise with Autopoint. 
Your ad goes to the man you seek to reach, stays there indefinitely. It serves as 
a reminder of your business when all other busin 


inesses are out of his mind. 


The “Balanced” Pencil — with Your Name on It 
We have overwhelming evidence to e our statements—evidence supplied 
by the continual repeat orders of the greatest business firms in America. 
Companies who started with us in a small way, whose growth has been traced 
in their continually larger orders for special advertising Autopoints. 

The Autopoint Pencil is beautiful, utilitarian, durable. It never wears out, 
it cannot jam or break. The Autopoint has an established value, in the 
recipient’s mind, too. 

Autopoint is the only pencil made of Bakelite, the feather-light, Gibraltar- 
strong composition that comes in the widest range of beautiful éleme and effects, 

There are no screw threads to break, no d echanism to jam In 
fact, Autopoint exclusively uses a “one-moving-part” mechanism that is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed for the life of the satel é 

Send the Coupon Now — for Yours 
There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every need. See 
them at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are invited to mail the cou- 
pon NOW for attractive Autopoint with their name stamped on it, and 
interesting new literature and price lists. There’s no obligation. 

Learn NOW about this amazing new road to profits —a way to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too costly for their businesses. 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
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4619 R d Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. - FM-7-15 7 
j; AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executtves Only 
: 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
: pny Pim a rush sample Autopoint Pencil, ! 
your business-buildi ift proposition, prices of pencils and 
| stamping, and full information. I attach business card or 
: letterhead. 
{ t 
! NE a ER 2 nd Title poke ; 
Cig ian Comma Pierce ahi tcc cceen sien 
. i 4 
and mail NOW! 1 Adress... --.----------- --------+------------ =~ i 
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i SHREWD INVESTORS BUY HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN_BONDS 



























































rT Weiwill take pleasure) 
in sending you a. com- 
pooeeey copy of a 
ittle book on South- 
ern investment con- 
ditioris, ““What De- 
termines the Interest 
” 









































Southern Property 


is Increasing in Value 


41% per Year 
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Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 


"Tee true value of all property in the Southern 
States has increased from $17,919,187,000in 1900 
to $71,375,357,000 in 1922, a growth of 298%, com- 
pared with 262% for theentirecountry. Present true 
value is estimated at 78 billion dollars, compared with 
a corresponding figure of 88 billion for the entire 
United States in 1900. 


Civic improvements in keeping with this develop- 
ment are requiring large amounts of capital. Over 
636 million dollars were expended during 1924 upon 
Southern schools and highways. 


Caldwell & Company, with a background of many 
years of Southern financial experience,and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
south, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized ‘its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply capital 
to finance this rapid normal Southern development. 
It surrounds its underwritings with the conserva- 
tive safeguards characteristic of sound investment 
banking throughout the country. 


This organization places comprehensive facilities at 
the service of individual and institutional investors 
wherever situated to supply authoritative informa- 
tion regarding Southern Municipal, Corporation 
and First Mortgage Bonds. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


682 Union Street 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicag Detroit Pittsburgh: Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
Tiuloville Washington Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg - Jacksonville Dallas 














71 Broadway 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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| Money and Banking | 


Money Rates Show Firmer Trend. 
Brokers Loans Increase Again. 
Bank Clearings 


A S was to be expectéd the money 
market showed substantial degree 
of firmness around the turn of the half- 
year and demand for funds the first of 
the month was reflected in somewhat 
stronger rates for both acceptances and 
time money, as well as in the usual climb 
of call rates. The latter short-time ac- 
commodation did not get above 5 per 
cent., however, and funds flowing back 
from the interior soon replaced the rate 
at its ruling level of about 4 per cent. 
or moderately below. 








a s. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
OE ee WMA% 
60-90 day time ............005 4% 4 
Commercial Paper ........... 4 4 4 
. 6: De ....... 343% 


The trend in brokers loans, which 
turned upward around -the middle of 
last month, continues to retrace its steps 
toward higher levels. ‘Latest figures re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Bank 
show total borrowings. by brokers at $2,- 
517,410,000, compared with $2,474,175,000 
in the previous week. The advance is 
general in all three categories, including 
loans of the banks for their own ac- 
count, for out-of-town banks and for 
all others, 

Bank clearings have increased sub- 
stantially within the past few weeks and 
the latest figures reported, while mod- 
erately below those for the immediately 
previous week, are more than a billion 
dollars above the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1926 1925 

New:i Worle: :s.cccccccsee $6,907,529,000 $5,988,062,000 
TEL ohalndsscciiccniées 601,293,000 06,293,000 
Philadelphia .......... 541,285,000 589,897,000 
Cleveland %-6....cccsecccs 692,685,000 642,160,000 
RighmMond:: : cccececccicse 307,049,000 289,305,000 
PEE “vereedens<ceceee 260,546,000 245,092,000 
CCAD SE i. AG evicccees 1,393,524,000  1,255,240,000 
it MED cntimieeeonceae 301,843,000 25. ,000 
Minneapolis ........... 167,200,000 173,728,000 
Kansas: City)'t..52....5 267,970,000 251,710,000 
Ee ern 153,433,000 135,827,000 
San Francisco ......... 675,244,000 614,064,000 
1 ae re $12,269,601,000 $11,043,608,000 











| Cotton and Grain | 


Rain Still Needed. Corn At New 
Low. . Winter Wheat to Make 
Up Spring Deficiency 


5 peewee conditions are apparent- 
ly doing their best to make up 
for the long period of disfavor during 
the earlier spring months but it is still 
doubtful if the great handicaps can be 
entirely overcome. Rains have been 
good throughout most of the Northwest 
grain sections and the situation through 
these states is reported greatly improved. 
Cotten promise has also been greatly 
aided. by ideal conditions in the grow- 
ing states, including just about the. right 
amount of moisture. 

The situation in the corn belt con- 
‘tinues depressing. Weather conditions 
have here improved also and prospects 
now indicate another large crop, though 
not so great as the record supply of 
last year. With visible supply at around 
31,000,000 bushels compared with less 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—No. IV 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY OF THE MIAMI VALLEY 
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Interior view of typical paper mill showing two large Fourdrinier machines in operation. 
Milky pulp enters at one end of each machine, finished paper being rolled up at the other. 


The Miami Valley, in southwestern Ohio, is one of the country’s 
principal centers for the manufacture of paper—a basic commodity 
of modern civilization. While the uses to which this product is put 
are highly diversified, it is prepared principally for the following pur- 
poses: writing and drawing; printing and news; wrapping and 
packing; cigarette making and tissue; building materials. “There 
are 26 companies in this district engaged in the industry with an 
annual output of 460,000 tons having a market value estimated 
at $48,000,000. Individual varieties manufactured include coated, 
gummed, waxed, and chip paper; blotting, tissue, roofing, bond 
and linen paper; paper cartons, folding paper boxes, paper fibre 
containers, cardboard and box-board. 


While desire for economies in operating costs has led many Ameri- 
can and Canadian paper producers to the selection of plant sites 
adjacent to natural water power reserves, it is a significant fact that, 
without similar recourse, the important position of this industry in 
the Miami Valley remains unimpaired. ‘This condition is due in 
large degree to the support rendered by Columbia System in making 
available at reasonable rates abundant electric power for the indus- 
trial enterprises of this district of approximately 5,000 square miles 
in the Ohio Valley. 


This is the fourth of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 
these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the 
PRESIDENT 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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_ INVESTING UNDER THE PLUS SIGN 


PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
| BONDS 








(Plus Profit Sharin 


Premier Guaranteed Bonds 


are guaranteed unconditionally by us, as to 
prompt payment of principal and 7% interest, 
with our entire capital, reserve and undivided 
profits. 








Premier Profit Sharing 
Certificates 


entitle you to a participation in the profits 
of our subsidiary corporation issuing the 
bonds up to 24 per cent each year on the 
certificates’ cost. 


The Bond and Certificate 


Each bond costs $100 and each certificate 
$25. They are inseparable and are sold only 
in units of $125—$625—$1,250. 


Consider what this investment will be worth when 
the profits of the subsidiary company enable the 
certificates to return their maximum of 24% 
each year — or 10.40% return on the unit. 


Send for our Booklet, “7% Plus” 


ne 


PREMIER GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND CORP 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 1454 





347 Madison Ave., New York 











Ns 5.5 Eta thes ca clcee beeen ee esb 0640604. 00dbee EA cua SAS +e oe ccs 
ADDRESS eeeereeeeeeeeeeeees eececesoeceseesoos . _ o° 228 . * 
F-7-15-26 
-— - 
as e ° 
Facts and Opinions Specialists 
n ‘ é 
Condensed Chicago, Kansas City, 
Ten, minutes week, Jif you read The Southern wong 7 Dal- 
" u 
ge Ae ag Rn Ry I gee las, Des Moines, California, 
own business, which affect the com- Shenandoah Valle y an d 
mercial and financial situation. New York Joint Stock 
Sent for three months, without charge. Land Bank Bond issues. 
J.S. BACHE & CO. fi 2 
Members New York Stock Exchange Guy y Euston & a ae 
42 Broadway New York | " Ps 




















Read the life stories of the men who are making our 


Motor Industry in the new Forbes book ‘‘Automotive Giants 
of America’”—$2.50. 
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than 17,000,000 bushels at this time last 
year, and with nearly 20,000,000 bushels 
being held in Chicago, there is little 
reason for bidding up prices. The signs 
of slight recovery of a month ago have 
given way to renewed declines and July 
has sold well below 70 cents, setting a 


new low record since the season of 
1920. 


Wheat Estimates 


Despite the prospects of a consider- 
ably smaller spring wheat crop this 
year than last, the winter yield will make 
up this deficiency, according to most 
estimates. Following is a sample of the 
way the figures compare: 


1926 1925 
Winter Wheat .... 543,000,000 Bu. 398,000,000 Bu. 
Spring Wheat .... 225,000,000 271,000,000 








Total Production. 768,000,000 669,000,000 
Carryover ........ 55,000,000 86,000,000 
Total Supply ..... 823,000,000 Bu. 755,000,000 Bu. 


Opinion in the cotton market is be- 
ing influenced much more this year than 
previously by private reports and es- 
timates, due to the sparseness of Gov- 
ernment estimates under the new re- 
gime. The private figures run from 
14,000,000 to 17,000,000 bales with an 
average around 15,500,000 which is high- 
er than previous estimates. Texas yield 
will probably be high and conditions 
through many of the other growing 
states indicate a better crop than was 
previously anticipated. Despite the bear- 
ish tenor of such news and views, how- 
ever, and the disappointing demand, both 
here and abroad, prices have held fairly 
firm thus far in the month. 


| _Labor and Wages a 

















Traction Tie-Up Still Threatening. 
Cloak and Suit Strike. Chicago 
Bricklayers Get Raise 


INAL settlement of the fur strike 
last month in the New York district 
has cleared the landscape somewhat in 
regard to labor difficulties of this sector, 
but there are still plenty of sore spots, 
and more troubles seem to be brewing. 


Chicago bricklayers may well consider 
their employers as “bricks.” Despite the 
fact the employees signed a wage agree- 
ment early this year at $1.50 an hour, 
the Associated Builders of that city have 
raised their rates to $1.62% per hour, 
because wage rates in the industry have 
gone higher since the agreement was 
signed, 


Jersey Traction Strike 


The possible unpleasantries in the 
traction services of both city and su- 
burb in the New Jersey district have 
gone no further at present writing, but 
they still stand as possible dangers be- 
fore the end of the summer. Motor- 
men and switchmen on the Interborough 
Subway in New York have ironed 
out their difficulties with traction em- 
ployers in recent meetings but trolley 
workers and other public service em- 
ployees centering around Newark, have 
countered proposed salary reductions by 
a demand for a 25 per cent. increase in 
stipend. The present wage agreement 
expires October 1, but some royal scrap- 
ping may be expected before then. 

The chief item under “new business” 
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| A Corporation Supervised 


by the New York State 
Banking Department 


A Corporation Organized 
Under the Banking Laws 
of the State of New York 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Dividends Guaranteed by 


| Realty Associates 


Preferred as to cumulative dividends at the rate of 7% per annum over the Common Stock, and in the event of 
voluntary dissolution entitled to priority as to assets up to the current redemption price plus accrued dividends; 
in the event of involuntary dissolution, to $100 a share plus accrued dividends. Par value $100 a share. 


| 
| Callable in whole or in part to and including May 1, 1931, at 110; thereafter to and including May 1, 1936, at 
| 105; and thereafter at 10214, plus accrued dividends in each instance. 


Dividends payable semi-annually, May and November 1. Transferable at the office of The Prudence Company, 
Inc., New York City. Registerable at the principal office of the Manufacturers Trust Company, New York City. 


we Om fF 





$5,000,000 


Dividends Free from Present Federal Normal Income Tax 


Mr. William M. Greve, President of the Company, summarizes his letter to us as follows: 











The The Prudence Company, Inc., Earnings The average net profits of The 
Prudence is incorporated under the bank- Prudence Company, Inc., for 
Company, ing laws of New York and is the three years ended Decem- 
under the same supervision by ber 31, 1925, after interest and all charges, 
Inc. the New York State Banking _— including Federal Income Taxes (as set out 


Department as are all State 


Banks and Trust Companies and subject to 
periodical examinations by that department. 
It is one of the most important banking insti- 
tutions of its kind in New York, specializing 
in first mortgages on real estate and building 
loans, selling these mortgages to the public 
either outright or in the form of “Prudence 
Certificates,” legal for trust funds in the State 
of New York, or “Prudence Bonds.” 


Since its inception the Company has never 
suffered a loss in its mortgage investments. 


The net assets of The Prudence 
Company, Inc., after giving 
effect as at December 31, 1925, 
to the present financing as described in the 
statement of Price, Waterhouse & Co., amount 
to $12,327,632, consisting almost entirely of 
cash, bonds and mortgages and amounting to 
over $246 a share of this Preferred stock. 


Assets 


in the certificate of Price, Waterhouse & Co.), 
plus 5% on the proceeds of the present financ- 
ing and after deducting the interest require- 
ment on the $15,000,000 of 514% bonds, 
amount to over 3 times the annual dividend 
requirements on this Preferred Stock. On the 
same basis, the average net profits of Realty 
Associates and its subsidiary companies (in- 
cluding The Prudence Company, Inc.) amount 
to over 8.8 times, and in 1925 to over 16.6 


times, this Preferred stock dividend re- 
quirement. 

Guarantor Realty Associates, the guaran- 
Company tor Company, was incorporated 


in 1901 and has earned and 
paid dividends continuously 
since 1903. At present prices, the Preferred 
and Common stocks of this Company have a 
market value in excess of $25,000,000. 


Legal details:—For the Bankers, Messrs. Jonas & Neuburger, New York; for the Company, Messrs. Cullen & 
Dykman and Alfred T. Davison, Esq., New York. Auditors:—Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


All offerings are made when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel. 


We Recommend this Issue for Investment 


Price $102.50 Per Share and Accrued Dividend to Yield Approximately 6.83% 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
139 Broadway, New York 


MANHATTAN BROOKLYN QUEENS BRONX: 


ts in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are based upon information which we regard as 
All atin : eS taken from the data upon which we have acted in our purchase of this issue. 
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When Boys were Operators 


NDLESS uproar marked the telephone central 
E office when boys were operators. Even with 
discipline at its best, the office was filled with con- 
fusion, particularly when traffic was heavy. The 
youthful switchboard guardians usually shetned 
to each other and to subscribers. 


These tumultuous scenes are no more. Today, 
seated at thousands of switchboards, expert hands 
quietly join the speech highways of the nation, 
inter-connecting over 17,000,000 telephones. They 
make possible 73,600,000 telephone conversations 
daily. 

The central office equipment of the Bell System 
alone represents an investment of more than 
$600,000,000. Included in the telephone property 
are 1,900 buildings, owned by the Bell System, rep- 
resenting, with the land, a$248,000,000 investment. 


This plant and the nation-wide service it provides underlie 
the securities of the Bell System. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell 
System, can be bought in the open market to yield a 
good return, Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 














195 Broadway 








ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 





NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 




















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


"174 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 





—_— 


Rane 




















Stocks 


and 


Business 


Write for our Monthly Letter 
C-7 on conditions. Stocks 
bought and sold on com- 
mission — cash or margin. 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 
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appears in the present foment of the 
garment unions in and around New York 
City. The unions in the cloak, suit and 
dress trade demand reduction of hours 
to forty a week, five days a week and 
other rather drastic clauses. Demands 
have been refused by the employers and 
although there is considerable argument 
as to just when the present contract ex- 
pires, it seems likely that the workers 
will continue their fight until they 
get some satisfactory action from the 
employers’ associations. 











Heavy Coal Movement to England. 
Grain Also Active. More Float- 
ing Bottles for N. Y. 


RAIN and coal fixtures are still the 
only outstanding features of the 
freight and charter markets, but these 
are active and doing very nicely. Coal, 
in particular, is moving from this coun- 
try to England in large volume and rates 
are quite firm. Passenger lines are also 
reporting their seasonal increases in 
business and the tourist movement is 
large, though competition keeps passen- 
ger rates at low levels. 

The present occasion is the first time 
cessation of British mining has had any 
very marked effect upon domestic ex- 
ports. but it is currently estimated that 
Britain has already ordered over 1,- 
500,000 tons of bituminous from our do- 
mestic mines. A good portion is being 
carried across in British vessels but 
American carriers are also getting a 
goodly share of the business, 








Floating Bottles 


Officials of New York City apparently 
feel that there are still not quite enough 
bottles floating in the waters about that 
port so it has been planned to set adrift 
about 10,000 more. They will be less 
valuable than some but more interest- 
ing than others for they will contain 
merely a note asking the finder to re- 
turn the bottle to the city officials as 
an aid to establishing the habits of ocean 
currents in the vicinity of New York 
harbor. 


g Washington 


Haugen Bill and the Farm Revolt. 
Record of the 68th Congress. 
Coolidge Economy 


A: had appeared probable, the Haugen 
farm relief bill was defeated in the 
Senate, meeting a similar fate as it had 
previously received in the House. The 
vote was much closer in the Senate, 
however, and Republican leaders seem 
rather fearful that adjournment with- 
out some salve for the great agricultural 
constituencies may hasten the apparent 
defection from the Old Guard. 

With the passing of the present Con- 
gress, it appears timely to enumerate 
some of the more important measures 
passed, lest the balance of those killed 
appear too great. The tax reduction 
bill has unquestionably been the out- 
standing accomplishment of the 69th 
Congress. Following that important 
legislation are our adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the World Court, with various 
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Many people go 
a little thirsty 
nearly all the time 
and don't know it 
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| Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 
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Most of Us Need More 
Moisture Than We Get 


You may easily disregard 
thirst — that is, a little thirst. 
Many people do—to the 
point where they have what 
is known as the “dry habit.” 
They’re thirsty without be- 


ing conscious of it. 


Mother Nature does not in- 
tend that we should be dry— 
even a little dry—and she 
adds taste to thirst to tempt 
ustorefresh ourselves. 
That’s why millions drink 
Coca-Cola —a drink of nat- 
ural flavors. It delights taste 
in satisfying thirst. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ré million a day 


It BAD. TO... 48 GOO .T.0:. GE . WHERE LT 
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This picture illustrates an extreme Case 


Is hunger 
or thirst killing 
your trees? 


Look at the tops of your trees. Are 
the leaves thin and yellowish? Are 
they undersized? Are they inclined 
to turn brownish and curlup? Are 
the uppermost parts of the trees 
thinner than the rest? Are there 
little dead branches showing at 
the tops of the trees? 

These signs are unmistakable 
evidence of trouble. It is prac- 
tically certain that such a tree is 
dying from either hunger or thirst 
or both. The tree is a living thing. 
It requires food, and it must have 
water. Under semi-artificial con- 
ditions, the soil is gradually ex- 
hausted of its food elements. Such 
a tree must be fed, for exactly the 
same reason that a good farmer 
fertilizes his fields. Get the advice 
of Davey Tree Surgeons quickly. 
They are local to you. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co., INC. 
588 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Of. 





THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc. 
588 City Bank Blidg., 
Kent, Ohio 


JOHN DAVEY 


Father of 
Tree Surgery 


Gentlemen: Without cost or ob- 
ligation on my part, please have 
your local representative examine 
my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 
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reservations, the debt agreements with 
Italy, Belgium, and smaller nations, the 
Watson-Parker railway labor bill and 
the various appropriation bills, as well 
as reformation of the aeronautical divi- 
sions of the service. 


According to good estimates the June 
tax receipts of the Treasury will total 
around $440,000,000, or an increase of 
nearly $70,000,000 over those for last 
year, and this despite the considerable 
reduction in the tax rates. The perhaps 
cynical viewpoint is that the less it costs 
the public to make conscientious returns 
of income the more conscientious their 
returns will be. 


Coolidge Economy 


Despite an indicated surplus of per- 
haps $390,000,000 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, however, President Coolidge 
has expressed doubt that there will be 
further tax reductions next year. One 
of his “points of pride” for the fiscal 
year just ended may well be the reduc- 
tion in our national debt of over $836,- 
000,000. “Coolidge Economy” is appar- 
ently no myth. 








| International | 











British Coal Strike Continues. Briand 
the Tenth. Germany’s Exports 
Decline. New Diet For 
Pilsudski 


England—The British coal _ strike 
swings doggedly on in its third month 
and despite all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men, there have not yet ap- 
peared any very definite omens for an 
early settlement. General sentiment, 
both here and abroad, seems to be that 
the strike will go on throughout the 
greater part of the summer. 

The strike is showing its effects vivid- 
ly. The stock market is rising and gold 
holdings are increasing, but railway 
earnings and bank debits are down, un- 
employment has jumped back up into 
the high totals and industrial activity in 
almost all lines has been cut seriously. 
Sterling still holds strong and commod- 
ity prices have advanced moderately in 
the past month. 


Briand the Tenth 


France—Premier Briand, the Ninth, 
resigned with his Cabinet one day last 
month and the following day Premier 
Briand, the Tenth, started building up a 
new Cabinet. He was not so successful 
as early indications promised and the 
most that can safely be said is that the 
Cabinet has not fallen at the present 
writing. After about a week, the “Briand 
old man of France” announced a new 
Government which includes M. Joseph 
Caillaux at the not-much-coveted 
post of finance minister. M. Poincare 
was first offered the post but declined, 
perhaps with thanks. Both Senator 
Doumer and M. Painleve are dropped 
from the new line-up and if it survives 
through the summer it will have belied 
much public opinion. 

Anyway, M. Caillaux has started out, 
bravely and without wasting time or 
breath, on a definite campaign of 
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BY A MAGIC CITY 


NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
of a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8%. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their lozal opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere: But our care in 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet F.M. 
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economy which is certainly something. 
He apparently believes in a swift set- 
tlement of terms regarding France’s debt 
to this country, also. But this is a 
somewhat delicate matter since his fail- 
ure in this country about a year ago 
and it is doubtful if the pact will be 
accepted by France in the form which 
was worked out earlier in the year. 


Changing Bank Governors 

Another somewhat drastic first step 
of Caillaux has been to force the resig- 
nation of M. Robineau and put in his 
place M. Moreau as Governor of the 
Bank of France. It is assumed that M. 
Robineau was too conservative, and 
perhaps far-sighted, a banker to allow 
the use of the nation’s gold supply for 
efforts to save the sinking franc. Mean- 
while, it continues to sink. 

Poland.—Dictator Pilsudski seems not 
to be finding his way so peaceful as he 
had expected to make it, but he is ap- 
parently willing to use more force if 
necessary. After refusing the Presi- 
dency but stepping into a position as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armies last 
month, he has turned attention to Par- 
liaament. There was apparently con- 
siderable opposition to his methods in 
that body so it rather automatically ad- 
journed in a very hectic session. 

The Diet was not even able to pass 
necessary budget bills it was so ex- 
orcised and the Dictator is currently 
trying to collect a new Parliament, more 
favorable to himself and his tactics, to 
take the place of the one just banished. 

Germany.—Storms, cloudbursts and 
floods have precipitated individual and 

almost national catastrophe throughout 
the greater portion of the land and the 
loss in lives and property is the worst 
in a hundred years. The stock market 
boom continues with little interruption, 
due apparently more to the flight of 
capital from France, than to any spec- 
tacular improvement in German indus- 
try. The latter goes on at a satisfactory 
rate, nevertheless. Unemployment is 
declining slowly but surely and interest 
rates are low. 
The Trade Balance 

May figures on trade show a drop of 
49,000,000 marks more in exports. There 
still remains a favorable balance for the 
month but it is only 27,000,000 marks, 
compared with a favorable balance of 
over 50,000,000 marks in the previous 
month. 

About 20,000,000 German citizens went 
to the polls late last month to vote on 
the question of expropriation by the 
Government without compensation of 
the land and other properties of the 
former German rulers. Those voting 
constituted only about half of those 
qualified, and seizure of the lands lost 
out by about 5,000,000 votes, there being 
necessary about 20,000,000, whereas less 
than 15,000,000 voted for such a course. 
The result of the referendum is a heavy 
blow to the Socialist party but the ques- 
tion is by no means definitely settled and 
a Cabinet crisis may again rise over it 
within the near future. 

Italy—Events continue to move in 
tapid succession under the “friendly dic- 
tatorship” of Benito Mussolini. His lat- 
est move is a plan to limit consumption 
of luxuries and legalize the eight-hour 
day, an hotr longer than previously, to 
increase Italian industrial output. 


HAT 
Big Business 


is doing in 
NORFOLK. 


ALF-WAY down the Atlantic 

Coast a great industrial city is 

stepping to the forefront as a center 
of world commerce. 


Power—fuel—water are abundant 
at Norfolk and at lowest cost. Labor 
is high class and contented. Less 
than 5% of the population is of 
foreign birth. 


Because of a highly favored geo- 
graphical location Norfolk freight 
rates are low—both for raw mate- 
rials—and in the shipment of fin- 
ished products. Eight railway sys- 
tems reach out to all parts of the 
country. 


Norfolk’s abundant acreage pro- 
vides unexcelled plant sites at mod- 
erate cost. A million dollar revolv- 
ing fund is available to responsible 
organizations for assistance in the 
financing of industrial sites and 
buildings. 

a 


Our industrial engineers will be 
glad to discuss with you the prob- 
lems relating to your own industry. 
All inquiries held in confidence. Ad- 
dress the Norfolk-Portsmouth In- 
dustrial Commission — Dept. Z, 
Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 


























THE Forp Moror Company PLant—recently es- 
tablished at Norfolk—capacity 90,000 cars a year 
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Trade Conditions 


Satisfactory 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


A the completed figures. 
for our foreign trade during the 
fiscal year 1925-26 have not yet been 
tabulated, a preliminary estimate shows 
that our exports for the year will prob- 
ably be in the vicinity of $4,750,000,000. 
This is more than $100,000,000 short. of 
the 1924-25 figure, but the difference is 
by no means alarming being due almost 
entirely to a falling off in the value of 
a few bulk staple trades to Europe 
especially cotton and grain, because of 
crop shortages and the general slump in 
the textile industry. 

The gratifying thing about our export 
status for the year has been the steady 
building up of our sales of substantial 
fabricated and partly processed goods 
in Latin America and the Far East. 

The final totals of our export figures 
for the year will show a falling off of 
exports to practically all the more im- 
portant European markets with the ex- 
ception of Denmark where a consider- 
able increase is evident. We have prac- 
tically sustained the 1924-25 figure in 
our exports to Soviet Russia, Spain, and 
Sweden, but elsewhere in the old world 
the figures uniformly show heavy fall- 
ing off. As is indicated this is not due 
to any deterioration in our systematic 
export effort except in certain markets. 
Among the latter might be noted the 
striking decline in our sales to Greece, 
which will probably fall under $10,000,- 
000 this year as against more than $20,- 
000,000 in 1924-25. jas 

Losing Out in Near East 

A check of the trend of our activities. 
not only in that trade but also in adjoin- 
ing Near Eastern market areas indicates. 
clearly that our effort in those territories. 
is in need of considerable stimulation. 
This is in fact one of the few trade sec- 
tions in which we are being crowded out 
by some of our European competitors. 
and it is high time that some deter- 
mined stand be made. 

Elsewhere on the trade map the colors 
are distinctly brighter so far as totals 
for the fiscal year are concerned. In 
the new world our Canadian exports, 
which rank second only to those to the 
United Kingdom, show a steady im- 
provement, and in fact throughout the 
western hemisphere, with the exception 
of Mexico and Cuba, the totals for 
1925-26 registered in each case an en- 
couraging increase. The ratio of ad- 
vance is especially marked in Colombia, 
which has displaced Chile in the rank- 
ing of our Latin American markets. 
Venezuela also shows a_ surprisingly 
rapid growth as a distribution territory 
for American goods. 

In the Far East, Japan and Australia 
figure, of course, as easily the most 
dominant markets, each of them with 
very substantial gains over the previous 
year. In fact as a territory for our 
fabricated wares Australia ranks very 
close to the top of the list of our over- 
seas customers. 

A striking factor in our trans-Pacific 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Forbes’ Newest Book 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 
Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 


by 


B. C. FORBES 


and 


O. D. FOSTER 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the interest of the last gen- 
eration. A new and more marvelous industry and a new group of business giants 
have sprung up to overshadow the old leader. The automotive industry, most pro- 
digious development in commercial history, holds the center of our business picture. 


You will find the causes for this astounding growth in the stories of the men 
responsible for it. Here is a new school of business leadership—the school that is to 
determine our business fortunes during the next decade. 


The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods they have followed present a 
series of word pictures of absorbing human interest, of practical value and of broad 
significance. 


Who These Men Are 


Harry Bassett- - - - - Buick Motor Company 

Roy D. Chapin - - - - - Hudson Motor Car Company 

Walter P. Chrysler - - - Chrysler Corporation 

William C. Durant - - - - Durant Motors 

Albert R. Erskine - - - - Studebaker Corporation 

Harvey S. Firestone - - - Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Henry Ford - - - - - Ford Motor Company 

Charles D. Hastings - - - Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Frederick J. Haynes - - - Dodge Brothers Motor Company 
John Hertz - - - - = «= £Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company 
Edward S. Jordon - - - Jordan Motor Car Company 
Charles F. Kettering - - - General Motors Research Corporation 
Alvan Macauley - - - - Packard Motor Car Company 
Charles S. Mott - - - - - General Motors Corporation 

Charles W. Nash- - - - Nash Motors Company 

R. E. Olds - - - - - += Olds Motor Works 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. - - - General Motors Corporation 

H. H. Timken - - - - - Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Walter C. White - - - - White Motor Car Company 

John N. Willys - - - - - Willys-Overland Company 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


You never know a book until you have read it. Here is an opportunity of finding out 
whether “Automotive Giants” is for you. Send for it. Read it for seven days; and 
then return it if it does not satisfy you. Or, if you want to keep it, just remit $2.50 
as payment in full. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, ge Ce ee PAN SO PE ON, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me one copy of “Automotive Giants of America.” I will read it for seven days and will then 
either return it to you, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





$1 Revenue from $5 Capital 


The electric light and power industry requires large 
amounts of capital for the gross revenue produced. In 
1925 the industry produced $1 gross revenue per $5.10 in- 
vested capital. 


The unusual amount of capital annually required is due 
chiefly to two factors: (1) A large investment in relatively 
permanent equipment is necessary to produce and dis- 
tribute electricity economically. (2) The industry is one 
of the most rapidly growing ones in America. The electric 
output has doubled practically every five years during the 
past quarter of a century. 


The public desires good service and is willing to.pay for 
it. Fortunately it recognizes that the community may best 
be served by permitting the investment to earn a fair return. 


The electrical output of the Associated System increased 
approximately 20% in 1925 over 1924. During that year 
over $17,000,000 was put into new construction and equip- 
ment to take care of the normal increase. This steady 
growth provides continued opportunity for sound sub- 
stantial investments. 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 


61 Broadway New York 
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income to $2,000. Instead of spending all 
of this [ reinvested my gain of $500. In 
ten short years my $25,000 had become 
$32,208 and my former bond income of 
$1,500 had become $2,570. . . A detailed 
account of this and other examples of 


How You Can Have More Money 
is contained in a new booklet, “2% to 
4% Extra” which you may have, without 
obligation, simply by mailing thecoupon. 

First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Arranged 


Payments 
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"TRUST CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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export development is the fact that 
China in spite of civil upheavals and 
continuous difficulties with tariffs, cur- 
rency, transportation, etc. shows a 
twenty per cent. gain over the fiscal 
year 1924-25, illustrating once more the 
old adage that one can always find prof- 
itable markets in China in spite of civil 
disturbances, or even because of the in- 
adequacy of communication facilities, 
the lack of which effectively isolates the 
reactions from the troubled areas. 

As for the general trade situation 
during the past fortnight it may be said 
that the present position in Europe as 
a whole is not particularly encouraging 
with the exception of Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 


Continental Conditions 


Britain is still struggling under the 
after effects of the strike though she is 
making steady headway. The effect of 
the upheaval upon her basic industries 
was most drastic, especially in the case 
of iron and steel, wool, and, of course, 
coal. The reactions from these staple 
trades have permeated others although 
there are signs here and there, particu- 
larly in shipping, of gradual recovery. 
France is in the midst of her fiscal crisis 
which has naturally reduced business 
largely to a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
until the currency and budgetary prob- 
lems are solved it is difficult to see how 
industry and commerce can make much 
headway. Even from Italy the late re- 
ports indicate “a tendency toward les- 
sening activity in business,” a reaction 
in part of the recent instability of ex- 
change. In Spain the advance in ex- 
change has unsettled export trade which 
is coming to play an increasing part in 
the commercial life of the country. 
Scandinavian reports are uniformly 
dubious from the three countries, with 
extreme depression reported from Den- 
mark and slight clearing up in labor 
matters in Norway. 


Encouraging Reports From Far East 


In the Far East reports are more en- 
couraging. As usual the disturbances in 
China offer no ground for estimates as 
to trade conditions, which can only be 
judged upon the ultimate figures of 
actual transactions. Japan has been 
materially aided by the improvement of 
the raw silk market. Favorable weather 
reports have come from India, especially 
encouraging to the jute crop which is, of 
course, one of the significant indices. 
There has been a slight improvement in 
the Philippines and the adjoining Dutch 
Islands, though the conditions there are 
less favorable than on the mainland. 

Reports from Latin America on the 
whole are less favorable than a month 
ago. The important River Plate markets 
are somewhat discouraged because of 
retarded agricultural conditions and 
slumps in the prices of some of the 
more important staples. Brazilian trade 
has been slightly stimulated by improve- 
ment in coffee but on the whole the 
South American markets do not reflect 
any particularly bright outlook for the 
time being. This applies also to the 
West Indies where depression of the 
sugar trade continues to drag on the 
whole situation. Labor uncertainties in 
Mexico continue to suggest caution in 
many important lines of trade. 
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All of these bonds have been sold. June 24, 1926 


$25,000,000 


United States of Brazil 
62% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1926 


To be dated April 1, 1926 Due October 1, 1957 


Part of these bonds have been withdrawn for sale simultaneously in Europe by Messrs. Mendelssohn & 
Co., Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij, Pierson & Co., R. Mees & Zoonen, Amsterdam, 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholms Enskilda Bank, and others. 


Authorized and to be presently outstanding $60,000,000. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. Coupon bonds in denominations of 
$1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the present standard of 
weight and fineness in New York City at the office of Dillon, Read & Co. or, at the holder’s.option, in London in Sterling at par of ex- 
change at the office of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, free of all Brazilian taxes, present or future. Non-callable except for the Sinking 
Fund. The National City Bank of New York, Countersigning Agent. 


The total issue is redeemable by maturity through the operation of an accumulative sinking 
fund which will call bonds by lot, semi-annually, for redemption at par and accrued interest 


The Brazilian Government has agreed to make application in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


The following information is contained in a statement furnished by His Excellency Dr. Annibal 
Freire, Minister of Finance: 

These bonds will be the direct obligation of the United States of Brazil, and are issued under authority of Law 
No. 4625 of December 31, 1922, and Law No. 4984 of December 31, 1925. The total issue of bonds will be specifi- 
cally secured, in the opinion of counsel, by a first charge on the receipts of the Government from Income Taxes and 
Taxes on Invoices (Contas Assignadas Duplicatas), by a charge on the Consumption Taxes subject to the 
charge of the 8% Loan of 1921, and by a charge on Import Duties subject to the charges of the 5% Sterling Loans 
of 1898 and 1914 and the 8% Loan of 1921. The total revenue derived by the Government from the above sources 
in 1924 was $117,000,000, and in 1925 $148,373,000. After deducting the indicated prior charges upon a portion of 
this revenue, which amount to approximately $11,798,400 per annum, there would have remained from the above 
sources in 1925 the sum of $136,574,600. The service of the issue of $60,000,000 bonds for both interest and sinking 
fund calls for $4,500,000 per annum. SINKING FUND 

An accumulative sinking fund of 1% per annum, payable semi-annually, will be applied to the redemption of 
bonds by call by lot at par and accrued interest. The sinking fund will be increased by amounts equal to interest on 
bonds previously redeemed. This sinking fund is calculated to retire all of the bonds of this issue by maturity. 

NATIONAL DEBT 

The national funded debt of Brazil on December 31, 1925, was approximately $936,000,000, of which $626,000,000 
was external. This represents a per capita debt of approximately $30, as against which the per capita national 
wealth is estimated at approximately $530. The Government has undertaken to resume in 1927 the sinking funds, 
on certain Sterling Loans, which have been in suspense under the terms of the Funding Agreement of 1914 The 
proceeds of the bonds are to be applied in reduction of Treasury obligations including floating debt. 


(All conversions above of paper milreis into dollars are at the 
rate of 14.50 cents per milreis. Other conversions are at par) 








The statements quoted above. received partly by cable, have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed asrepresentationsby us 


We offer these bonds for delivery when, as and tf issued and accepted by us and subject lo the approval of all legal matters 
byour counsel, Messrs. Cotton ed Franklin, New York,and Dr. Alfredo yates ar Silva, of Rio de Janeiro. It is expe ted 
that Temporary Bonds, or Interim Receipts of Dillon, Read & Co., will be ready for delivery on or about July 8, 1926 


Price 902 and Interest. To Yield over 7.25% to maturity 


The above is subject to a circular, containing further 
information, oni may be oblained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 

The National City Company Lee, Higginson & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 
White, Weld & Co. The First National Corporation 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company The Union Ti rust Company 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Paine, Webber & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. Edward B. Smith & Co. Janney & Co. 
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Are you building 
a balanced 
bond structure? 


ARE you applying the 7 
fundamental 
BASICS of Invest- 
ment to balance 
your holdings? Do 
you know how the 
7 Basics can be ap- 
plied to increase 
the safety, useful- 
ness and earning 
power of your ac- 





count? 

Our book, DIvErsI- 

FICATION AND VIG- 

i ILANCE, answers 
Zam these questions. 

Mailed to you upon 

request. 





A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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7 Oil Stocks 


Their Position Now 


Many investors have con- 
cluded that oil stocks will 
now participate in the upward 
movement that has been re- 
sumed by rails and industrials 
since March. 


Is this correct? Do the oils offer 
a good purchase now or 
should you leave them alone? 


In our current bulletin is a 
cemplete summary of che 
sicuation; position of rails and 
industrials is discussed. Defi- 
nite advice as to the proper 
course to follow is given. 
Future of oil'stocks isanalyzed. 


The coupon will bring a 
complimentary copy. Mail ic 
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A. H. Goss, president of the Electric 
Refrigeration Corporation, in a recent in- 
terview with Forses: 

“Basing my opinion on personal ob- 
servation throughout various sections 
of the country as well as on formal re- 
ports to our com- 
pany, I fail to see 
any untoward signs 
in the general busi- 
ness situation 
which would seri- 
ously interfere with 
continued favorable 
rate of industrial 
activity in the sec- 
ond half of 1926. 

“Employment and 
wages are still high, purchasing power 
of the farmer continues good, prospect 
for easy money throughout the summer 
appears quite definite and the consumer 
is still in the market for large volume 
of produce, both of a necessary and 
luxury type. It seems rather to me, 
that business has been unnecessarily 
scared by speculative fears of a drop 
in general industrial activity this spring, 
and that what little reaction has oc- 
curred has not only been less than ex- 
pected but has largely corrected any 
unfavorable balance between supply 
and demand. 

“In our own business the prospects 
continue exceedingly bright. The 
proper care and preservation of food 
products is vital to the comfort and 
happiness of the human race and our 
industry functions, therefore, not only 
in the field of comfort and luxury, but 
also of necessity. 

“Household and commercial, auto- 
matically controlled, electric refrigera~ 
tion has today established itself among 
the great industries of our country and 
will command a constantly increasing 
share of public patronage. The field of 
demand in the United States is almost 
limitless and has barely been touched, 
and foreign demand is also developing 
rapidly. Total sales in the electric re- 
frigeration industry for 1926 will equal, 
if not exceed, the combined sales for 
all previous years of automatically con- 
trolled equipment.” 


Col. N. L. Howard, president of the 
Chicago, Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany: 

“Farm conditions in Iowa are not as 
black as they are painted and it is usual- 
ly the farmer who has speculated in 
land that does the complaining. The 
farmer who owns his land outright has 
not only money at present but has ex- 
cellent prospects for making more in 
the future. 

“Tt is true, of course, that there is 
not the proper relationship between the 
price paid for farm products and the 
price the farmer must pay in buying 
necessities. Iowa is fast becoming a 
manufacturing as well as a farming 
state and last year the industrial output 
was not so very far under the agricul- 
tural production. In general, I am quite 
optimistic regarding business conditions 
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throughout our territory for the latter 
part of the current year.” 


J. R. Kenly, president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, discussing the Southern agri- 
cultural situation: 

“Business men and farmers in the 
South were never in a more cheerful 
frame of mind than they are at present. 
The great majority are looking forward 
to continuance of the present progress 
and this, in itself, goes far toward as- 
suring good results. 

“Despite the fact that early crops 
were somewhat reduced because of un- 
seasonable weather and were also about 
three weeks late this year, farmers gen- 
erally received good prices. Attention 
is being diverted from land speculation 
into bigger business and planters are 
now talking a citrus fruit crop of 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 boxes for 1926 
compared with a ‘final crop of only 
about 15,000,000 boxes last year. Road 
building and construction of dwellings 
are going ahead very extensively in the 
Florida section.” 


Lewis L. Clarke, president of the Amer- 
ican Exchange Naticnal Bank, as he sailed 
recently for Europe: 

“I am most decidedly a ‘bull’ on this 
country. With its 120,000,000 people it 
has the greatest purchasing power of 
any country in the 
world, and if all 
signs do not fail, 
then we should ex- 
perience continued 
prosperous times in 
the last of 1926. 

“T have listened 
to a lot of pessi- 
mistic talk recently 
and was almost be- 
lieving it myself. 
Then I found that in one of the com- 
panies of which I am a director an ac- 
tual shortage of labor exists and they 
are running behind on their orders. 
That sort of thing does not look like 
poor times to me. 

“I understand that the farmers are 
taking 36 per cent. of the steel in this 
country and have been extra heavy 
buyers this spring. I am told that the 
value of this country’s farm crop is 
$20,000,000,000 and think on a basis of 
present prospects we should be quite 
optimistic for the future.” 


George Rodenbough, of the Colonia! 
Hotel, Bangor, Pa., returning from the 
European tour of the hotel men’s inter- 
national association: 

“The most talked-of man in Europe 
is Mussolini. He is almost worshiped 
by the Italians and it must be admitted 
that he has certainly taught them to 
get down to work. There are stiil 
chances for further trouble in Germany, 
due chiefly to the continued quarrel be- 
tween the pro-Kaiser and anti-Kaiser 
factions. The chief thought one has 
after touring through Europe is that it 
is great to be an American and live in 
a land where all classes enjoy compara- 
tive comfort and prosperity.” 
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Railroad House in 
Good Order. 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


At the beginning of this year business 
men, including railway executives, 
regarded business prospects as favor- 
able, but most of them hesitated to make 
forecasts excepting for the first half 
of the year. Later many of them 
adopted a somewhat more pessimistic 
tone. The first half of the year is now 
past and the results gained by the rail- 
ways have been favorable. 

Freight traffic has exceeded that of 
the first half of last year by about six 
per cent. in the country as a whole, and 
even passenger earnings have been 
slightly larger. The total earnings 
have, in consequence, increased, while 
operation has continued to be highly 
efficient, and in consequence the rail- 
ways of each region have earned an 
increase in their net operating income, 
excepting possibly in the Southwest, 
where the effects of last year’s short 
crop have been felt. 


Outlook for Second Half Year 


The railways in the entire Western 
group have continued to do relatively 
worse financially than those of the East 
and Southeast, but even in the Central 
West and Northwest there have been 
gratifying increases in the net operat- 
ing income. 

There appears, at present, no reason 
for doubting that the railways will do 
relatively as well in the second half of 
the year as they have in the first half. 
Ever since early in February car load- 
ings have been exceeding those of last 
year, and in May and June, for the first 
time in history in these months, car 
loadings have continuously approached 
or exceeded 1,000,000 car loads a week. 
In the week ended June 13 they ex- 
ceeded 1,060,000 cars, a figure never be- 
fore reached before the middle of 
August. The increase in loadings is 
well balanced, since it is occurring in 
almost all classes of commodities and in 
almost all parts of the country. 


Where Traffic Comes From 


People are sometimes heard to ask 
where all this traffic is coming from, 
which simply illustrates the fact that 
many have poor memories. For a period 
of twenty years before the war the 
freight business of our railways regu- 
larly increased largely every year unless 
there was a business depression, that 
was felt by everybody, that prevented it. 
This was due to increases in population 
and in production and consumption per 
capita. In the five years following 1920 
there was a substantial increase in the 
number of cars loaded, but a decline in 
the average tons loaded per car, the re- 
sult being no substantial increase in 
freight business as measured by tons 
carried one mile. This virtual failure 
of freight business to grow seemed, and 
in a sense was, abnormal. Doubtless 
one of the explanations of it was that 
inventories of manufacturing, mercan- 
tile and other concerns throughout the 
country were being reduced, and that 

(Continued on page 70) 
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O VERCOMING the pressure of liqui- 

dation and the efforts of short sell- 
ers which have at times become quite 
aggressive, the stock market has main- 
tained its position at the highest aver- 
age price level since last March. At 
this writing the general average of 50 
stocks has held within a 2-point range 
in round figures for two weeks, and 
there are indications in the strength of 
the two steadfast leaders—Steel com- 
mon and General Motors—that the 
movement may spread out and embrace 
a number of laggards, swinging the 
whole market into a further upward 
rush. 

A change in the stocks used in compil- 
ing the 50-stock average in the chart 
above was made toward the end of 
March, which resulted in lowering the 
average nearly 4 points. Allowing for 
this adjustment, the present position of 
the market is practically the same that 
was reached at the top of the rally 
which followed the drastic March 3 
break. That position explains why the 
market has been beating back and forth, 
at least so far as the general average 
is concerned, for the last two weeks 
without getting anywhere. Meanwhile, 
however, Steel common, generally re- 
garded as the bell-wether of the whole 
speculative list, has reached new high 
ground for all time above 140, and Gen- 
eral Motors has gotten back to within 
less than a point of its high record. 

In addition to this hesitation at the 
high level of last March, the market 
may be criticized on another score: the 
failure of all stocks to join in the rise 
in a more even degree. In this respect 
it differs sharply from the bull market 
of 1925 and the early part of 1926. 
Whether this is something that‘ will be 
overcome in the near future remains to 
be seen; but the inference is that buy- 
ers of stocks, are not entirely convinced 
that the business outlook is now wholly 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Speculation Maintains Strength, Despite Bear 
Pressure and Dribble of Liquidation 


By J. G. Donley 
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comparable to that existing a year ago. 

In fact, there is a feeling that the 
recession in business which has so far 
been most moderate is likely to go fur- 
ther before the end of this year and that 
it is also likely to carry over into the 
early months of 1927. 

Probably the correct reading of the 
present upward movement is the one 
that regards it as a secondary period of 
distribution, made possible by cheap 
money and a much more moderate re- 
cession in business during the second 
quarter of 1926 than was expected three 
or four months ago. Looking at the 
market from this point of view, it may 
be expected that, should prices get 
above their present level of hesitation, 
a broad movement may develop which 
would carry the general average back 
to the high levels of last February. 

Such a movement would be well 
worth the risk for the day-to-day trader, 
the man who is on the spot and is able 
to give close attention to the market. 

There has been little change in the 
business situation or outlook in the last 
few weeks; that is, there has been no 
sign of a broad, expansive movement of 
trade or manufacturing. Wholesale and 
retail trade has felt the stimulus of 
better weather which has taken up the 


‘slack caused by a backward Spring. 


But textiles, leather and shoes, and iron 
and steel have been slowing down per- 
ceptibly. Although steel prie»s have 
hardened in some lines, advances have 
not had the sentimental effect upon 
the buyer that they were perhaps cal- 
culated to have. The automobile in- 
dustry has continued to boom. 

Just as warm weather has helped busi- 
ness, general rains have helped the 
crops. But corn is at the lowest level 
since 1920, and wheat has slumped 
sharply. The harvest promises well, but 
it seems unlikely that prices received will 
be much of a spur to prosperity. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No. 201 $71 $10.24 $3.13,3m Air Reduction ......... $4 117- 30; 21-25 119%4-107% 115 3.5 
No 2,178 73 | ee ae Allied Chemical ....... 4 117- 34; ’20-'25 142 -106 120 3.3 
100 260 162 8.78 2.09,3m Allis-Chalmers ......... 6 97- 8; '15-’25 9414- 78% 87 6.9 
No 150 126 6.104 Nil@ Amer. Beet Sugar ....... 108- 24; 715-’25 3834- 22 24 a 
25 2,474 38 | Se, ae | eee 296- 22; °15-’25 58 - 38% 52 3.9 
No 600 134 6.77° 6.67¢ Amer. Car & Fdry .... 6 116- 20; °15-'25 114%- 91% 100 6.0 
No 500 92 es. ompamen Amer. Locomotive ...... 145- 9; 15-25 119%- 90% 104 79 
100 610 a ae:  . seeses Amer. Smelt. & Refin.. 7 138- 25; °15-’25  14434-1095g 127 5.5 
No 903 45 4.50 1.31,3m Amer. Steel Fdrys. .... 3 50- 18; ’19-’25 46%- 40 43 68 
100 450 141 TE ee Amer. Sugar Refin. .... 5 148- 36; °15-’25 823%4- 65% 69 7.3 
100 9,216 118 =: 11.65 3.02,3m Amer. Tel. & Tel. ..... 9 144- 91; °15-’25 15034-13954 140 6.4 
20 611 11 a  ' pualerwe Amer. W. W. & Elec... 1.20u 76- 25; ’24-’25 74 - 43% 57 7.1 
100 400 aS fer Amer. Woolen .......... 170- 16; 715-’25 42%- 19 24 om 
50 3,000 71  -) tenes Anaconda Copper ...... 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51 -41% 46 6.2 
25 2,000 34 ae > saeae Armour & Co. (Iil.) “A”.. 27- 19; °19-’25 25%4- 13% 15 Z 
No 594 25 — Sa Assoc. Dry Goods ..... 2.50 141- 10; ’16-’25 54%- 37% 43 58 
100 2,324 > - 2a Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 7 137- 75; °10-'25 14034-122 138 5.1 
100 676 a re Atlantic Coast Line .... 7 268- 77; °20-'25 262%4-181% 217 3.1 
100 200 a re Baldwin Loco ......... 7 156- 27; °15-’25 136%- 92% 113 6.2 
100 =: 1,520 Et —_ yz. Baltimore & Ohio ...... 5 96- 28; °15-'25 96%4- 83% 94 5.3 
100 = 1,802 163 5.30 2.32,3m Bethlehem Steel ......... 156- 37; °17-’25 50%- 37% 4l 2 
No 770 62 4.65* 3.86,9m Brook-Manhat. Trans... 4s 64- 9; 23-25 69%- 63 6.4 
No 508 56 - ae Brook. Union Gas .... 4 100- 20; °15-’25 81%- 68 80 5.0 
No 252 84 6.88" 0.96,6m Brown Shoe .......... 2 157- 23; °14-’25 4854- 2934 31 6.4 
No 600 35 Cae ~~ <sstue Burroughs Add. Mach.. 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 - 77% 94 3.6 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 12.36¢ California Packing .... 8 137- 34; °17-'25 179%4-121% 138 5.8 
25 1,798 36 3.60 0.69,3m California Pete ........ 2 33- 17; °23-’25 38%- 30% 33 6.0 
100 332 100 4.40 0.37,3m Central Leather pfd...... 118- 28; °15-’'25 683%4- 43% 56 ae 
No 1,123 40 CMe: . © ewe we Cerro de Pasco ........ 67- 23; °17-’25 6914- 5734 65 6.2 
100 930 a Serer Chesapeake & Ohio .... 8 131- 36; °15-’25 136%4-112 136 5.9 
100 =: 1,158 a. 2 awe Chic., Mil., St. Paul pfd... 136- 7; °15-’25 22%- 14% 18 -. 
No 335 42 3.91 0.80,3m Childs Company ....... 2.40t 75- 32; '24-’'25  663%- 45% 53 8.6 
25 4,391 27 >. eee Chile Copper .......... 2.50 39- 8; °15-’25 363%- 30 33 74 
No 2,712 9 5.67 1.35,3m Chrysler Corp. ........ 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 54%- 28% 32 9,1 
No 500 10 1447 S50 San CROCS oe ccsccccccse 7 178- 18; ’19-’25 163 -128 157 44 
100 342 106 4.65 3.15,3m Col. Fuel & Iron ........ 66- 20; °15-’25 445%- 27% 41 v 
No 1,500 - ae? \:<). xewtwe Col. Gas & Elec. ...... 5 86- 17; ’20-'25 9 - 6% 81 6.2 
No 3,600 110 ae: ;.. > ana Con. Gas of N. Y. ....- 5 97- 36; °15-’25 104%4- 87 97 5.1 
No 477 58 RO Continental Can ....... § 127- 34; °14-’25 92%4- 70 76 6.6 
25 2,530 29 2.16 0.90,3m Corn Prods. Refin. ..... 2 44- 12; 20-25 483%%- 35% 46 4.7 
100 550 144 5.05! 423,6m Crucible Steel ......... 5 278- 48; °16-’25 81%4- 64 72 6.9 
No 500 4 a: CU Nes Cuba Cane Sugar ........ 76- 6; '16-’25 114- 8% 9 $4 
10 1,000 34 a °~  eblcns Cuban Amer. Sugar.... 2 60- 11; ’20-’25 30%- 24 25 8.0 
No 235 ie aaa Se Davison Chemical ....... 81- 20; ’20-’25 463%4- 27% 40 a 
100 425 170 =. 11.55 Nil,3m Del. & Hudson ........ 156- 83; °15-’25 174%-150%4% 163 5.5 
5 ©6=s«,680 «127—ti«.00 1.48,3m Del. Lack. & West..... 6: 150- 93; ’21-'25 153%-129 143 42 
No 1,935 Nil 4.02 1.22,3m Dodge Bros. “A” ........ 49- 22; °19-’25 47%- 21% 27 a 
100 =: 1,331 ee. Bee _ > -speses Du Pont de Nemours ..10 271-105; ’22-'25 246 -193% 23 4.1 
No 1,613 25 a ~ spews Elec. Power & Light..... 40- 17; 719-’25 3434- 1534 20 a 
50 405 56 | ec Endicott Johnson ..... 150- 47; °19-’25 725%%- 65% 67 7.5 
100 ~—-—«:1,125 148 3.71 WE Sam ~~ TERS Te Bee odds swiccsscs 46- 7; 15-25 40 - 22% 36 5. 
No 370 rere Famous Players ....... 10 123- 40; °19-'25 12734-103 121 8.3 
No 4,500 9 3.08 0.91,3m Fleischmann Co. ...... 2 172- 32; ’23-25 Se. i) 46 4.4 
No 100 74 = 10.10 0.81,3m Foundation Co. ........ 8 184- 59; ’23-’25 17934- 85 100 8.0 
No 730 42 1.03” 0.36,3m Freeport Texas .......... 64- 7; 19-25 3434- 19% 31 a 
100 200 156 O_o General Asphalt ......... 160- 14; 10-25 73 - 50 68 a, 
100 1,803 164 247... General Electric ....... 8u 337-109; °15-’25 38614-285 337 7.6 
No _ 5,162 69 19.15 6.38,3m General Motors ........ 7 150- 56; 24-25 148%4-113% 140 5.0 
No 325 20 5.06 3.68,3m Gen. Ry. Signal........ 4 81- 68; °19-’25  89%4- 60% 85 4.7 
No 602 = i Goodrich, B. F. ........ 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 70%- 45% 50 8.0 
100 651 , ae ir errs Goodyear Tire pfd .... 7 115- 35; ’23-'25  10934- 9834 104 68 
100 ©. 2,495 151 C—lO—ra Great Northern pfd. .... 5 128- 51; °15-’25  78%%- 68% 75 6.7 
100 125 126 7.17 1.77,3m Gulf States Steel ...... 5 193- 25; °16-'25  93%- 62 72 69 
100 400 105 3.81 1.13,3m Hudson & Manhat. .... 2.50 38- 4; ’22-’25 40 - 35 39 76 
No 1,330 32. =: 16.07” 4.55,6m Hudson Motor ........ 3 140- 20; ’23-'25 123%4- 49% 50 6.0 
100~=Ss 11,211 156 Seye 2 Sie Illinois Central ........ 7 126- 81; °15- ‘ 
100 350 a eer Interboro R. T. ......... 39- 9: D8 Mu. DE ‘3 = 
No 579 42 4.89 1.31,3m Int. Bus Machines .... 3 176- 24; ’20-'25 47 - 38% 46 68 
No 646 13 Lei. ~. “aaaes Int. Combust. Eng. .... 2 70- 20; 22-25  6434- 33% 53 38 
100 =: 11,000 ie! 6h Int. Harvester ........ 6 150- 67; 18-25 134%4-112% 121 49 
25 1,673 35 3.00 O74,3m Int. Mickel ..:...csenes 2 57- 11; '16-'25  46%4- 32% 36 5.2 
No 500 115 ee” hs. Pe 2 92- 19; °17-'25 H%- 54 38 
No 4,366 ad ier Kennecott Copper ..... 4 64- 15; °15-’2 The 
10 3,679 13 (3.17 0.69,3m Kresge, S.S........... 1.20 885-110: 20.28 gg 1254 33 $3 
(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
L > © Sa t 31. ° 
ES thes dome ts tae 48 Bg hg og ye ber 30. (a) Year ended October 31._ (p) Year ended Novembe- 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Pins 5% in com. stk. 
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the purchase of securi- 
ties without obtain- 
ing adequate and un- 
biased information— 
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failure afterwards to 
keep informed re- 
garding the activities 
in the particular com- 
panies whose securi- 
ties you own and 
general business and 
financial conditions. 
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Another 
Big Bull 
Market? 


Since the end of March the 
stock market has failed to 
make progress on the down- 
side, Instead, stocks have had 
a considerable rally. Will the 

decline prove to have been 
only a minor interruption in 
a great bull swing and are we 
likely to run into another big 
bull market? 


The current situation is an- 
alyzed in the latest issue of 
MeNeel’s Financial Service 
which is : vailable free. 
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Willys-Overland 


FTER a slump from a high of 34, 

reached early this year, to a low 
of 18, Willys-Overland has recovered 
to above 29—at this writing. The stock 
was first recommended here more than 
a year and a half ago, when it was sell- 
ing around 10 to 11. The outlook ap- 
peared to be particularly good, from the 
point of view of the company’s products, 
when the “Overland 6” was brought out 
at the beginning of 1925. Since then the 
company has made rapid progress, both 
as to its finances and its products. A 
new Knight-motored model—the “Wil- 
lys-Knight 70”—was introduced at the 
1926 motor show, and there has just 
been put on the market the “Overland 
Whippet,”’—a four-cylinder, small car 
with a wheel-base identical with that 
of the “Ford,” and patterned after the 
diminutive European automobiles, but 
with power and body room adapted to 
American requirements. With this new 
model as a starter in the low-priced 
field, and with its control of Stearns- 
Knight in the medium high-priced field, 
Willys-Overland now has a quite com- 
plete line of models covering practically 
the entire range. In the four years ended 
December 31, 1925, net quick assets in- 
creased $13,500,000, funded debt was re- 
duced $8,400,000, and back dividends on 
the preferred stock, amounting to more 
than $6,000,000 were eliminated by a 17 
per cent. increase in the common stock. 
For the long pull, the Willys-Overland 
future looks bright. But with the motor 
industry entering the last half of its 
second consecutive year of phenomenal 
business, the immediate outlook is not 
so clear. 


Hudson Disappoints 


Hudson Motors has recently made 
new lows, contrary to a generally im- 
proving trend in the motor group. 
Theres’ a reason: earnings for the sec- 
ond quarter of its fiscal year, ended 
May 31, were only $2.49 a share, against 
$4.52 for the second quarter of the pre- 
vious fiscal year; and the latest six 
months’ statement shows only $4.55 a 
share, against $7.42 in the first half of 
the previous fiscal year. 


Car Foundry 


In the annual report of the American 
Car & Foundry Company for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1926, President 
Woodin stated that “railroad buying of 
new equipment during the year has not 
been in the volume that reasonably might 
have been expected.” There was an im- 
portant improvement in export business, 
however, and by excellent management 
which kept costs to a minimum, earn- 
ings were brought up to $6.67 a share 
on the 600,000 shares of no-par common 
stock, against $6.77 in the previous fiscal 
year. Looking ahead, the important 
consideration in the Car Foundry situ- 
ation is that—through control of Brill, 
Hall-Scott, and Fageol, acquired early 
this year—the company is now able to 
sell, not railroad cars, but transportation. 





It is now in a position to analyze the 


requirements of transportation com- 
panies, whether street railways or steam 
railroads, and to sell the form of trans- 
portation that is best suited to their 
needs—busses, gas-electric railway cars, 
or the ordinary passenger equipment. 
This means that the officials of Car 
Foundry are alive to the changing modes 
of transportation, and that they are pre- 
paring to get their share of the new 
business. Viewing this situation specu- 
latively, the stock looks attractive for 
a long pull. There is no funded debt, 
and only $30,000,000 non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock comes ahead of the com- 
mon. 


Good Earnings 


Martin-Parry Corporation, one of the 
largest builders of bodies for commer- 
cial motor vehicles, such as delivery 
trucks and busses, recently reported a 
marked improvement in earnings. For 
the three months ended May 31 earnings 
were $1.80 a share on the 125,000 shares 
of no-par capital stock outstanding 
(there is no preferred and no funded 
debt). This result compares with earn- 
ings of $3.15 per share for the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year. Pay- 
ing $2 annually, and selling around 23, 
the stock looks like a fairly good specu- 
lation. 


Tennessee Copper 


Tennessee Copper must be regarded 
at present as an out-and-out specula- 
tion, but it has these attractive points: 
improved facilities have substantially in- 
creased its production of sulphuric acid 
and lowered the cost; the same may be 
said of its copper production, costs hav- 
ing been reduced from 19.14 cents per 
pound in 1920 to 11.78 cents in 1925; 
and its entry into the fertilizer industry 
should furnish a convenient and profit- 
able direct outlet for part of its acid 
production. Moreover, two rapidly ex- 
panding uses for sulphuric acid are worth 
thinking about: one is for radio and 
automobile storage batteries; the other 
is for the treatment of petroleum. Its 
production of sulphuric acid in 1925 was 
329,394 tons, compared with 247,477 tons 
in 1924, 


Packard Going Ahead 


In the first nine months of its cur- 
rent fiscal year, to end August 31, it is 
estimated that the Packard Motor Car 
Company will earn more than $1,000,- 
000 over profits for the whole of last 
year. The last quarter of Packard’s fis- 
cal year is likely to show some reduc- 
tion, but even allowing for a Summer 
let-down it seems probable that the 
stock will show from $6 to $6.50 a share 
for the full year. There is no funded 
debt; all profits go directly to the 2,- 
600,000 shares of common stock which 
is increased from time to time by a 
generous stock dividend policy. Based 
on earnings, financial position and pros- 
pects, Packard does not yet look over- 
valued at current prices, around 41. 
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LARENCE G. APPLETON, of 

Montclair, New Jersey, was elected 
president of The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Newark. 

Southern Dairies, Inc., have added 
three new directors to the board. They 
are: George F. Rand, president of the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo; Eugene 
V. R. Thayer of E. Atkins & Company, 
and Harry T. Peters, vice-president of 
the United States Distributing Corpora- 
tion. 

William L. De Bost, president of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, has ap- 
pointed Albert H. Wiggin as Chairman of 
the 158th Annual Dinner Committee. 
Other members of the committee are Al- 
bert B. Ashforth, James L. Ashley, and 
Otto H. Kahn. The dinner will be held 
on November 18 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

HE Guaranty Trust Company an- 

nounces the appointment of James 
L. Conway as real estate officer and of 
Kingsley Kunhardt as investment trust 
officer. 

The National City Bank of New York 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Sherman Allen, trust officer; 
Daniel C. Borden, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Francis A. Zara, assistant comp- 
troller; Charles A. Clark, manager of 
the Seventy-second Street office; Wil- 
liam N. Fulkerson, manager of the 
Fifty-seventh Street office; James L. 
Harrison, manager of the Park Avenue 
office; Henry W. Salsbury, manager of 
the Ninety-sixth Street office. 

Owen D. Young was given a degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the annual com- 
mencement exercises at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Carl Williams, of Oklahoma, was 
nominated by President Coolidge for a 
term of three years as a member of 
the Board of Mediation set up under 
the Watson-Parker Railway Labor Act. 
The appointment must be confirmed by 
the Senate and completes the board of 
five. Mr. Williams is editor of the Okia- 
homa Farmer-Stockman and is vice- 
president of the National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
ciations whose headquarters are in 
Oklahoma City. 

HE State Bankers’ Association of 
New York elected the following offi- 
cers at their convention at Quebec: pres- 
ident, Carleton A. Chase, president of 


‘the First Trust and Deposit Company, 


Syracuse; vice-president, Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, chairman of the board, Chase 
National Bank, New York City; Treas- 
urer, W. T. McCaffery, president of the 
National Bank of Rochester. 

The New York Curb membership of 
William A. Hooven has been sold to 
Clarence B. Whitaker for $33,000, an 
increase of $1,000 over the last previous 
sale. 

Andrew W. Mellon was honored by 
three institutions of learning during the 
week of Commencements. He was 
given the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Harvard, Yale and Amherst. 

George F. Baker was also honored 
by Harvard. 

C. K. Woodbridge of New York was 
re-elected president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at their 
annual session at Philadelphia. 
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Geed Buys in Raittoad Bomils 


synonymous with the highest and 

best of investment groups in the 
public mind. And, contrary to things 
that often fill the “public mind,” the 
judgment is no fallacy. It is based upon 
the long and enviable record of large 
American railway companies in regular 
payment of their fixed charges and 
maintenance of their credit at the peak 
of money-making corporations, 

The skeptic may point to such un- 
fortunate, though infrequent, debacles 
as the New Haven or the St. Paul. But 
these upsets represent but a very small 
fraction of total railroad funded debt 
and they are the more or less direct re- 
sult of unusual conditions in traffic or 
management which are most emphatical- 
ly the exception in American railway 
history. 


Safety of Railroad Bonds 


RR ‘eons bonds have long stood 


The soundness of railroad bonds as 
high grade mediums for every class of 
investor is founded primarily on the 
unequalled position of these public 
utilities as prime necessities in the life 
and progress of our nation. Modern 
civilization, to say nothing of modern 
industry, assumes the means of convey- 
ing goods and people from one point to 
another and the railroads, fulfilling this 
service, present one of the prime oc- 
cupations of our time. 

The questions of future trend in in- 
vention do not becloud the picture to 
any large degree. Busses, trucks and 
aeronautical means of transportation 
will unquestionably develop still further 
but it is not likely that any of them 
will displace railway transportation as 
the prime factor, at least for several 
decades to come. 

Motor transportation has definite 
limits in delay because of growing high- 
way congestion while a_ satisfactory 
machine which will transport heavy 
freight in large volume and with speed 
and safety, through the air, seems still 
a long way distant. 


By R. W. Schabacker 


It is safe to assume, therefore, that 
railroad bonds wiil continue, at least for 
many years to come, as the prime basis 
for safe and high grade investment of 
capital, due not only to comparatively 
stable earning power but also to the ap- 
plication of modern methods of labor 
and fuel saving and to the satisfactory 
basis for credit found in the tangible 
property of railway corporations. 

So deep-rooted has the safety of rail- 
road bonds become that a large portion 


volume of traffic, combined with far- 
sighted management and _ operating 
economies, have served to lift railway 
profits to levels never before attained 
at corresponding seasons, Barring a 
drastic business depression in the second 
half of this year, it seems very likely 
that such earnings will continue to in- 
crease and that 1926 will set up a new 
high record for general railway profits. 
The fulfilment of such a probability, 
together with continued comparative 








Road Rate 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe 4% 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 7 
SEMEN S ch cin nc Scteaac eae. é 
Missouri Pacific.......... 4 
Louisville & Nashville... 4 
New York Central....... 4% 
PORRSYIVARIR 2.022...005. 7 
WHEW SERUOM acd cccics ccc 6 
Pere Marquette.......... 5 
Seaboard Air Line....... 6 








An Attractive Selection of Railroad Bonds 


Maturity Earned Price Price Income 


Int. Times Mkt. Call 


1995 5.1 88 ose 4.5% 
1930 35 . 105 104 6.6 
1953 1.6 81 ves 5.0 
1975 1.5 74 100 5.4 
1952 2.6 93 105 4.3 
2013 2.0 97 110 46 


1930 3.2 107 os” 
1948 1.5 102 one (eae 
1956 3.9 104 105 48 
1945 1.5 95 107% 6.3 














of the investing public have over-looked 
many attractive profit opportunities in 
this category, through considering them 
too conservative for a business man’s 
investment or speculation. 

Although there are many prime bonds 
which are correctly used only for safe- 
ty and not for yield or profit, still it 
is not true that they exist only as the 
mainstay for widows and orphans. Op- 
portunities for profit are present in in- 
dividual railroad bonds in just as satis- 
factory degree as in many industrial 
issues, 

The current prosperity of the railroad 
systems of the United States at °the 
present time needs no rehearsal. Large 
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ease in money rates, ought to have an 
increasingly beneficent effect upon the 
prices for railroad bonds, not only in the 
investment group but in the more specu- 
lative categories as well. 


A Broad List 


The accompanying list has been com- 
piled with the view of furnishing a broad 
group of railway bonds, representing 
numerous divergent types. From these 
the investor may choose either those 
which satisfy his peculiar specifications 
and needs, or may concoct a list which 
includes sufficient diversification to dis- 
tribute risk but still offer satisfactory 
interest and profit possibilities. All of 
the issues are listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, and enjoy a ready market. 

Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Rail- 
way adjustment mortgage gold 4 per 
cent. bonds of 1995 are outstanding to 
the amount of over $50,000,000 and are 
available in denominations of $1,000 and 
$500. This is one of the safest and most 
conservative investments outside of 
American Government bonds. The 
average business man need not con- 
sider them but at least a moderate 
amount are recommended for the in- 
vestor who desires absolute safety of 
principal at a somewhat higher rate of 
return and yield than are offered by 
Liberty bonds. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
secured 7 per cent. notes are due May 

" 15, 1930 and are here included as one 
of the better grade of short term se- 
curities for investors who want to keep 
their capital intact and liquid in prep- 
aration for more favorable buying op- 
portunities in bonds and stocks a year 
or so hence. 
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The notes are strongly secured by 
deposit of $10,000,000 of the road’s gen- 
eral unified 434’s of 1964 and the holder 
may be absolutely certain that, whatever 
he pays for them now, he will receive 
at least 100 for them in 1930. The pres- 
ent market is around 104 where they 
give an income of better than 6% per 
cent. This rate must be discounted, 
however, by the gradual decline in 
market value to be expected as the bonds 
approach maturity and on this basis 
they offer a yield of only about 5% per 
cent. Considering their certainty as a 
short term investment, however, they 
offer an attractive medium in that group. 


Convertible Erie’s of 1953 


Erie Railroad Company convertible 
gold 4 per cent. bonds of 1953 are is- 
sued in three series but those here 
listed are Series D which are the only 
series whose conversion privilege has 
not yet expired. There are nearly $20,- 
000,000 of this issue outstanding and the 
bonds are convertible until October 1, 
1927, into common stock at $50 per 
share. 

The stock sells currently around 35 
and while higher prices are not justified 
on a basis of present earnings, there is 
a speculative feature present in the fu- 
ture plans of the Van Sweringen 
brothers for final completion of the 
Nickel Plate merger. The conversion 
privilege may never become valuable but 
moderate advances in the stock are re- 
flected nevertheless in prices for these 
bonds. Regardless of this feature, how- 
ever, the bonds offer an income of about 
5 per cent. and a yield, if held to ma- 
turity, of nearly 54% per cent. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
has made one of the most gratifying and 
consistent recoveries in recent railway 
history and bids fair to take its place as 
one of the strongest and most reliable 
roads of the middle west. Under new 
management since 1924, traffic, gross and 
net income have all shown rapid gains 
and last year was the best reported 
since 1917, 


Comeback of Missouri Pacific 


The general mortgage 4 per cent. 
bonds of 1975 have already advanced 
about 8 points from their low for this 
year but still sell on an income basis 
of nearly 5% per cent. and somewhat 
higher if held to maturity. If prosperity 
for the road continues according to pros- 
pects, there seems little reason why the 
bonds should not sell up to a 5 per cent. 
basis at least and perhaps even higher. 
The issue is available in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany collateral 4 per cent. bonds of 1952 
offer one of the best secured issues of 
the group as well as some speculative 
possibilities, which account for the 
tather low yield of only about 4.3 per 
‘cent. obtainable on the issue. There are 
approximately $35,000,000 of these bonds 
Outstanding and they are first secured 
by more than that amount of the com- 
pany’s stock, which is currently selling 
greatly in excess of its value as figured 
for this security. Furthermore, the en- 
tire issue is unconditionally guaranteed 
as a direct obligation of the Atlantic 
‘Coast Line Railroad Company. 














% with 
Safety 


About 7% is the present at- 
tractive yield on your invest- 
ment in the Preferred stock 
of Cities Service Company. 


This security is a preferred 
issue of the ninth largest busi- 
ness organization in America. 
The Company earns more 
than three times as much as 
the amount required for its 
Preferred stock dividends. 


Send for Preferred circular P-16 
describing this sound investment. 
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Guaranteed 
8% 
Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located offce buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan. We sell individual 
8% mortgage loans known as 
“standard l:fe insurance company 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purcha-e our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in frst mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Paim Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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For Reinvestment 
of Funds 


We suggest the following 
securities now selling at 
attractive prices to yield 
about the returns noted: 


BONDS 
Fioripa Power 


‘anpD LIGHT 


ist Mtge. 58, 1954..... .5.35% 
CoNTINENTAL Gas 


& Exvectrric 

Sec. 6)gs, 1964.....5.. 6.25% 
Rgp. or UruGcuay 

Ext. S. F. 6s, 1960, ,. 6.25% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
INDIANAPOLIS PowER 


& LiGuT 

OU \cweensacena teen 
Pactric Gas 
& ELectric 

Non-Cal.6%. 2.2... 6.00% 


Prices and full details upon request 
Send for Circular F-24 


Fred’k Southack @ 
Alwyn Ball, Jr., Inc. 


11 BRoaDWAy New Yor«r 
Bowne GREEN 1410 
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The latter owns over 50 per cent. of 
L. & N. stock and absorption into a 
consolidated system seems only a matter 
of time. In this case, it is thought at 
least possible that the new company will 
call the bonds or at least make an at- 
tractive offer to the holders for their 
purchase. 


New York Central & Hudson River 
refunding and improvement 4% per cent. 
bonds of 2013 are another strictly in- 
vestment issue and are not recommended 
for any sort of speculative profits. They 
are available in denomniations of $1,000 
and $500, are very strongly secured and 
compose one of the strongest invest- 
ment issues on the Board. 


Short Term and Safety 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 10- 
year secured 7 per cent. bonds are out- 
standing in amount of $50,000,000 and 
are due at 100 on April 1, 1930. This is 
another issue presented chiefly because 
of its strength and attractiveness as a 
short term maturity. The bgnds are sat- 
isfactorily secured by deposit of the 
general mortgage gold 6’s of 1970. They 
sell currently at around 107 where the 
present income is about 6% per cent. 
Allowing for the discount to par by 
maturity, however, the yield is reduced 
to around 5 per cent. which, although 
comparatively low, is still substantially 
better than the interest offered by bank 
accounts, short term paper or other 
vehicles for keeping liquid funds intact. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Company has about $38,000,000 
outstanding of its convertible debenture 
6 per cent. certificates, which are due in 
1948. The bonds do not enjoy a straight 
investment rating but the recovery which 
the road has shown in more recent years 
makes them an attractive buy at their 
current interest return of about 6 per 
cent, 


The road still has many unprofitable 
holdings but it is gradually weeding 
them out and improving or converting 
them to profits. Net income has been 
gaining satisfactorily and last year was 
the best the road has shown in a de- 
cade with fixed charges earned on a 
fifty per cent. margin. The bonds are 
convertible into common stock at par 
and although that privilege does not bid 
to become valuable for a number of 
years its eventual importance is quite 
conceivable. ‘ 


A Strong Security 


Pere Marquette Railway Company 
has a funded debt of less than half its 
capitalization which latter figure is well 
below actual value of the road. The 
majority of its bonded debt is com- 
posed by the Series A, first mortgage 
issue of 1956 which is available in $100 
denominations. The issue offers a yield 
of less than 5 per cent. and will prob- 
ably not sell above its call price of 105 
but the security is very strong and in- 
terest charges have been earned from 
two to nearly four times over in recent 
years. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
has nearly $40,000,000 outstanding of its 
first and consolidated mortgage, Series 
A, 6 per cent. bonds of 1945. They are 
secured by a first lien on over 400 miles 
of road as well as by pledge of certain 
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FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bidg., New Orleans 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 





A iate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 




















The 


Aeolian Company 
7% Preferred 


Dividend Guaranteed by 
Aeolian Weber Piano & 
Pianola Co. 








Quarterly dividends paid 
without interruption since 
organization of the company 
in 1887. Earnings last year 
six and one-half times divi- 
dend requirement. 





Surplus three times par value | 
of outstanding Preferred | 











Price to yield nearly 8% 





Write for Report C18 | 


Steelman & Birkins 
Dealers | 
“Over-the-Counter” Securities 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone Hanover 7500 
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securities, including about $36,000,000 
of the company’s refunding 4’s of 1959. 

The road’s earning record is not of 
the best and it is only since 1922 that 
reports have come out of deficit figures. 
Since then, however, earnings have 
shown satisfactory increase and despite 
the quieting down in Florida, 1926 re- 
sults bid fair to go above those for last 
year when fixed charges were earned 
with a 50 per cent. margin. 

The issue cannot be classed as a high 
grade investment issue but in view of 
the better prospects for the road, the 
strong security and the yield of nearly 
614 per cent. to maturity, the bonds ap- 
pear to be well worthy of consideration 
as a business man’s investment. 


Utility Mergers 
and Rates 


ARTIN J. INSULL, president of 

the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, in a statement occasioned by in- 
quiries as to the effect of the present 
widespread merger trend in the public 
utility industry and the public’s reaction 
to it, says: 

“The public should understand that the 
investment companies cannot affect the 
rates the public pays for electric light 
and power service any more than any 
other form of ownership. The public’s 
rates are based upon the value of the 
physical property of the operating com- 
pany serving it, used and useful for the 
public service, irrespective of where the 
ownership of the property may rest. 
Whether an investment company is in- 
terested in the securities of the operating 
company or not, the operating company 
still can only issue such securities as the 
state regulatory body allows it to issue, 
and that body also prescribes the class of 
service and the conditions under which it 
shall be rendered by the operating com- 
pany. The public is, therefore, fully pro- 
tected in the regulation of the operating 
company. It is unnecessary, insofar as the 
public’s interest is concerned in electric 
light and power service, that anything be- 
yond the operating company should be sub- 
ject to regulation. 

“On the other hand, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the public, without reason to be 
familiar with the fundamentals of utility 
financing, can hear of high prices being 
paid by. holding companies. for operating 
properties and not feel that in some way it 
is affected. This feeling has foundation 
for that portion of the public who may in- 
vest in securities growing out of such pur- 
chases, but it is wholly groundless from the 
standpoint of the strictly consuming public. 

“The fact that many of the outstanding 
operating companies supplying efficient 
service are largely controlled by investment 
companies is significant.” 


World’s Largest Electric 


Power Generator 

T HE largest electric power generator 

in the world, capable single-handed ot 
meeting practically the entire home 
lighting requirements of New York City, 
has been purchased from the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation by 
The United Electric Light & Power 
Company. The new unit will be installed 
at the Hell Gate Station of The New 
York Edison -United Company System. 
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Credit and Insurance Coverage — 


“About 95% of the world’s commerce today is carried 
on through Credit. If the granters of this large per- 
centage would also analyze the risk from the moral hazard 
aspect, the loss item at the end of the year would be 
considerably less. In union there is strength. When 
commercial firms and insurance companies accomplish a 
standard practice of declining Credit and Coverage, then, 
and not before, have we solved the moral hazard question.” 


The above is quoted from a booklet entitled “200,000 Bad Moral Risks” 
prepared and distributed by the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. You will be interested in the story of the Insurance Credit De- 
partment now playing a vital part in correct underwriting practice. 
Send to the Credit Department for your copy. 


FIDELITY=PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO: 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman of THE Board, 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipenr. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 























ARE UTILITIES A BUY? 


WILL THIS GROUP FOLLOW MARKET IN UPWARD 
MOVEMENT? 


WHICH ARE THE STRONGEST HOLDING COMPANIES 
IN ASSETS AND EARNINGS? 


ARE THEIR HUGE EXPANSION PROGRAMS JUSTIFIED? 








These Questions Will Be Answered in a 
Series of Exhaustive Articles Soon to 
Appear in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published Daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 





Enclosed find $2.50 for three months’ subscription, including 
special Public Utility Articles. 
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of Trust Notes 


\ Priced 1 () 

to Yield O 
From time to time we offer to the public at large the opportunity of 
investing in short-term Trust Mortgage Notes in denominations of $50 
to $1,000, maturing in 1 month to 1 year. A new offering is to be 
placed on the market in the near future which will yield an unusually 
high return—at least 10%. These Notes will be secured by mortgages 
on modern Detroit apartment and residence property, covered by title 


insurance. If you would like us to notify you when these Notes will be 
available for investment, send us your name and address on the coupon 


below. A booklet explaining this form of investment in detail will 


accompany the list of offerings. 


(183) Name 


Address 


GOMMERCIAL NATIONAL GOMPANY 





536 Griswold St. 


OF DETROIT 





Detroit, Mich. 














Investors’ 
By 


Handbook 


Ze E. Bart 


—in complete form, just off the press 


This book is a compilation of investment in- 
formation resulting from twenty years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking. 


Its 125 pages treat of the following subjects, 


including 96 subdivisions: 


1. Saving and Investing. 5. 


2. Investment Securi- 
ties. 6 

3. How to Read a Cir- ~— 
cular. 

4. Earnings Statement 7. 


and Balance Sheet. 


The Principles of In- 
vestment. 


Purchase and Sale of 
Securities. 


The Work of a Bond 
House. 


A limited number of copies have been printed 
for free distribution to investors upon request. 


G. E. BARRETT & Co., Inc. 


Investments 


120 Broadway 
New York 


134 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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Railroad House in 
Good Order 


(Continued from page 61) 
every reduction of a ton in inventories 
resulted temporarily in a reduction of 
a ton in the amount of freight that 
otherwise would have been shipped. 

At any rate, there has been a substan- 
tial increase in freight business thus far 
this year, and this should not be sur- 
prising but should be regarded rather 
as a return to normal as far as the rail- 
road business is concerned. In other 
words, it would appear that we are again 
in a period of substantially growing 
railroad freight business throughout the 
country, and that the public and rail- 
way officers must anticipate future de- 
velopments and requirements accord- 
ingly. 

It is a notable fact in this connection 
that while the railways have been hand- 
ling this large traffic they have con- 
tinued to have a large surplus of equip- 
ment. It is also notable, however, that 
this. surplus of equipment is smaller 
than at the same time in any previous 
year since 1923. At the end of May, 
1924, the car surplus was about 338,000 
cars; at the end of May, 1925, about 
324,000 cars, and at the end of May, 1926, 
only about 260,000 cars, or some 60,000 
cars less than at the end of May of last 
year. When traffic reached its peak last 
Fall the car surplus declined to about 
100,000 cars. 

The railroad house is in good order 
now, but indications are that great care 
must be taken to keep it in order if the 
country is to continue to receive its 
present good transportation service. 


How Many Lives Has 
U. S. Prosperity? 
(Continued from page 7) 
prices down. If I had had to give you a 
picture like that ten years ago, it would 
have been necessary to add that business 
in New Orleans was as bad as it could 


be. As a matter of fact it is actually 
good.” 


A similar transformation has occurred 
in Wall Street. The whole stock market 
used to respond to an important piece 
of good news and to decline on bad 
news, such as the reduction or passing 
of a dividend by a big company. Now- 
adays it is uncommon for the different 
groups of stocks to move simultaneous- 
ly in the same direction, or for the whole 
market to be violently affected one way 
or the other by any sort of happening. 
Even the strongest bulls and the strong- 
est bears find themselves powerless to 
whoop-up a boom or to precipitate a 
collapse in the market as a whole. Our 
security market, like our national pros- 
perity, has developed a breadth and 
depth and stability unknown before the 
World War. 

What does all this imply? Does it 
not imply that America’s business con- 
ditions and America’s security markets 
are inherently sound and that our na- 
tional temperament has become less 
mercurial, more sensible, more stable, 
more solid? 

No easily-read handwriting has yet 
appeared on the wall foretelling with 
certainty what the balance of the year 
will bring businesswise; but thoughtful 
consideration of the foregoing impels 
one to form optimistic conclusions and 
to go forward with confidence. 
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Diaper ss Meggan are now out telling 
what the power plant will be like 
that Stone & Webster are building for the 
Philadelphia Electric Power Company on 
the Susquehanna River at Conowingo, 
Maryland. It will supply 350,000 horse- 
power, coming second to the Niagara 
Falls plant supplying 452,500 horsepower 
and ahead of Muscle Shoals rated at 260,- 
000 horsepower. There will be a dam on 
the river almost one mile long creating a 
millpond of 8,100 acres, or more than 12 
square miles. The current produced by 
the generators at 13,800 volts will be 
stepped up to 220,000 volts by transform- 
ers and at this pressure sent over two 
transmission lines to Philadelphia, to 
merge with the company’s general power 
system. 


Gas for Spotless Town 


To insulate a house against waste of 
heat or cold does not mean to shut it up 
and exclude ventilation. This was demon- 
strated last winter in Chicago to show the 
public how a seven-room house may be 
heated by gas more cheaply than by coal. 
Walls, floors and roof were insulated by 
pouring into all air spaces a patented in- 
sulating material which comes in bags 
like cement and is mixed with water. This 
hardens, forming a porous substance which 
is a poor conductor of heat. A small gas 
boiler in the basement supplied hot water 
for the heating system. The cost for the 
winter was about $160, with gas at 75 
cents per thousand cubic feet, while it 
would have cost about $350 to get equal 
results with coal for fuel and without 
insulation. The cost of the insulation was 
$435. Its effect was visible from the out- 
side, as snow remained unmelted on the 
roof of the demonstration house much 
longer than on neighboring houses. An 
immediate saving was realized because the 
gas heating plant cost much less than the 
larger plant necessary for coal. 

On the Gatineau River, 240 miles from 
Toronto, the International Paper Com- 
pany owns and operates a newsprint mill, 
but the waterpower at hand is much in 
excess of the local needs. Now, however, 
Gatineau Power Company, the Paper 
Company’s local subsidiary, has contracted 
with the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario to deliver at Toronto about 250,- 
000 electric horsepower at the rate of $15 
per horsepower per year, and the Gatineau 
works are to be greatly enlarged for this 
purpose and also to increase the capacity 
of the newsprint mill to 500 tons a day. 
The deal represents probably the largest 
contract sale of electric power on record. 


Mellon Money in Utilities 


For some time there has been much 
talk in public utility circles about the 
probable reasons for the active hand in 
waterpower and other utility develop- 
ments which has been taken lately by 
the Aluminum Company of America and 
the financial companies known to repre- 
sent the Mellon interests in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere. Very large new capital 


investments are traced to this source, 
and it is generally believed that control 
of the properties involved in most in- 
stances has virtually been secured by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The utility companies mostly men- 
tioned in this connection are the Amer- 
ican Light and Traction Company, and 
the United Light and Power Company, 
while it is definitely known that the 
Aluminum Company of America owns 
the St. Lawrence River Power Com- 
pany, as well as the St. Lawrence 
Transmission Company, and in addition 
has now secured control of the Duke- 
Price Power Company which is develop- 
ing a huge waterpower project on the 
Saguenay River at Quebec and was 
originally started by the late James B. 
Duke and the late Sir William Price, 
the Canadian wood pulp and paper mag- 
nate. The Aluminum company, jointly 
with the General Electric Company and 
interests identified with the Du Pont de 
Nemours Company, is also the moving 
force in The Frontier Corporation which 
seeks State and Federal sanction for the 
development of a power site on the St. 
Lawrence River at Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 


Aluminum Age Seen Coming 


While one explanation offered for 
these activities is that the Mellon inter- 
ests are simply seeking a safe outlet for 
large amounts of surplus capital, a 
bolder conjecture couples the ventures 
with new industrial plans. The manu- 
facture of aluminum has reached a new 
stage, it is surmised, justifying a 
gigantic expansion of this industry. 
Production has been cheapened and new 
alloys have been perfected which will 
move aluminum to the front rank as 
a structural material competing with 
steel on a large scale. And in this large 
production of structural aluminum, in- 
cluding duralumin, electric power and 
electric smelting are to play leading 
parts. Extensive use of the new struc- 
tural shapes for omnibus bodies and air- 
craft is already mentioned as well along 
in the planning. Probably, it is further 
explained, structural aluminum will be 
made in many localities, to avoid cen- 
tralization and reduce shipping costs, 
and it is therefore necessary for the 
Aluminum Company of America to se- 
cure control of electric energy near the 
source of supply in a number of terri- 
tories. 

A very interesting large omnibus body 
built of structural aluminum—in three 
different alloys—by the Versare Com- 
pany of Albany, in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse company of Pittsburgh 
and the Aluminum Company of America, 
lends some color to this explanation of 
the Mellon people’s entry in the public 
utility field. And it flatters the popular 
hope for better and cheaper aluminum 
in the near future. 

North American Light and Power 
(Studebaker) and Middle West Utilities 
(Insull) are combining forces. 


Did you 
now this 


[lindis 


Did you know that the in- 
dustries of Illinois are today 
electrified 72 per cent and 
lead the entire nation in that 
respect; also that 73 per cent 
of Illinois homes and 11 per 
cent ofits farmsareelectrified? 








Write for the 1926 Year 
Book showing how the 
progressiveness of the 
territory served by this 
Company is reflected in 
constantly increasing 
revenues. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
| Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities—with Gas 
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Safe securities of Electric Light and 


Power, Gas and Transportation Com- 
panies yielding 7% and more. 
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national systems of its kind. 
Large and increasing profits have 
been made regularly and a sub- | 
stantial share distributed to | 
investors. i] 





Just as soon as you become a | 
holder you are entitled to your | 
rightful share of the profits every 

year and year after year. 
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Marginal Trading 


We have published a Booklet contain- 
ing a concise treatise and setting forth 
several general rules on this subject. 
It also briefly discusses: 


Advantage of Odd Lot Buying 
Common Stocks Versus Bonds 


30 High Grade Listed Bonds 


Data helpful to investors is also given. 


Copy free on request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 


























A Broad Bull Market 
Ahead ? 


From early February to late March the stock 
market lost 35% of its total advance. Since 
pril it has regained 70% of that loss. 


Has liquidation been completed? Is a broad 
bull market ahead? Or, is this purely a technical 
recovery to be followed by renewed liquidation? 

The answer is given in our late bulletin, just 
off the press. A few copies are available, FREE. 
Simply ask for FR-15. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATIO 


Sumatra Tobaceo Co.— 
Stockholders will vote on concluding re- 
organization and transferring assets to 
new company as of Aug. 1, 1926. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Filed brief with I. C, C. contending that 
value of property is not less than $750,- 
000,000, compared with a final value for 
rate-making purposes of $571,125,905 
found by Commission’s valuation bu- 
reau. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. 
—Was sold under foreclosure proceed- 
ings to a reorganizations committee of 
the bond holders for $4,500,000. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Reor- 
ganization plan calls for an assessment 
of $5 a share on common. Holders will 
receive for each 100 shares $250 in first 
mortgage bonds, and voting trust cer- 
tificates for 25 shares of new common 
stock. Preferred stockholders will pay 
$10 for each share owned and in re- 
turn will receive, on each 100 shares 
held, $500 in first mortgage bonds, vot- 
ing trust certificates for 5 shares of 
new preferred and voting trust certif- 
icates for 60 shares of new common. 
Assessments are expected to yield $1,- 
725,000. 

Central Leather Co.—Committees have 
been formed representing the preferred 
and common stockholders respectively 
for the purpose of formulating in con- 
juction with the board of directors a 
plan of capital readjustment. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
—Placed orders with Pullman Company 
for 55 sleeping cars to cost about $3,- 
000,000. 

Continental Motor Corp. — Decreased 
operating profit for six months ended 
April 30, reflected the expense of ex- 
perimental work on the new Argyl 
single sleeve valve engine, R. W. Jud- 
son, president, stated. Outlook for the 
last half of the year, he declared, is ex- 
ceptionally favorable. New business has 
been closed with several large motor 
car manufacturers. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—“Business,” ac- 
cording to President Wilmer, “is con- 
tinuing at the highest level in the com- 
pany’s history, with current output of 
between 35,000 and 40,000 vehicles 
monthly. For first five months of the 
year sales were 50 per cent. ahead of 
1925, the previous best year. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Stockholders of 
Flint Motor Co., a subsidiary, voted to 
dispose of the plant. Sale is to pro- 
vide less expensive facilities for manu- 
facture of the Flint line which is “lim- 
ited in volume by present keen compe- 
tition.” 

Electric Refrigeration Corp.—April 
shipments of refrigerators by the Kel- 
vinator division were twice number 
shipped in corresponding month in 1925. 

Fifth Avenue Coach Co.—Entered 
sightseeing-bus field in New York City 
by purchase of the Gray Line Motor 
Tours Company. May broaden service 
by extending into intercity, interstate 
and intrastate transportation. 
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Ford Motor Co.—Announced price re- 
ductions ranging from $15 to $45 for all 
models. New schedule includes all 
equipment formerly classed as “extras,” 
Opened two new supervisory sales of- 
fices at Caracas, Venezuela, and San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


General Fireproofing Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 70 cents and the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 30 cents on 
common. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales to- 
taled 141,651 cars in May, 1926, com- 
pared with 136,643 in April, 1926, and 
106,051 in March. Each of these three 
months established new high records 
over corresponding months of preceding 
years. Delco Light Company, a subsi- 
diary and makers of Frigidaire electric 
refrigerators, plans expansion project 
totaling $20,000,000 for factories and 
working capital. Program includes new 
plant one mile long with a capacity for 
600,000 electric refrigerator units per 
year. 

Great Northern Railway—Asked I. C. 
C. to modify order of June 22, 1923, 
which authorized issuance of 5 per cent. 
general mortgage bonds, so as to pro- 
vide for the issuance of these bonds at 
4% per cent., and to sell $15,000,000 im- 
mediately at not less than 91. 

Hertz Drivurself Corp—Filed charter 
at Dover, Del., with main office at Wil- 
mington. Capital stock is $30,000,000, 
consisting of 300,000 shares of stock of 
$100 par value. 

Hudson Motor Co.—Reduced prices 
on all models ranging from $30 to $100. 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—In May shipped 
4,989 cars. This was the second largest 
month in company’s history. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Stockholders authorized sale of £5,000,000 
par value of Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Co. (White Star Line) stock to Furness, 
Withy & Co. and uther British inter- 
ests for between £7,000,000 and £7,500,- 
000. 

Lehigh Valley R. R—E. R. Loomis, 
president, said, “We are breaking rec- 
ords every month, and are equipped and 
ready to handle much bigger business, 
with every prospect of increasing earn- 
ings.” 

Louisville & Nashville R. R.— De- 
clared extra cash dividend of % of 1 
per cent., payable Aug. 10 to holders of 
record July 15. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Montgom- 
ery Ward Properties Corp., a subsidiary, 
offered $5,750,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent. gold bonds, series “A” due May 
1, 1946. 

National Biscuit Co.—Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 50 cents on the com- 
mon, and the regular quarterly payment 
of $1. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 
—Van Sweringen brothers began con- 
ferences to iron out objections to orig- 
inal consolidation plan as pointed out 
in Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
report. 
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Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received or- 
ders from the ‘Tennessee Central Rail- 
road for 275 miscellaneous: freight cars: 

Prudence; Co., Inc.—An issue of $5,- 


900,000 7 per cent. cumulative’ preferred °- 


stock ($100 par) was offered at $102.50 
a share and accrued dividends by 
the Manufacturers Trust Co, New 
York. The preferred stock has prefer- 
ence over the common as to assets at 
the current redemption price and ac- 
crued dividends in the event of voluntary 
dissolution, and at $100 a share and 
accrued dividends in the event of in- 
yoluntary dissolution; and as to cum- 
ulative dividends of 7 per cent. per an- 
num, payable semi-annually May and 
November 1. It is callable in whole or 
in part up to and including May 1, 
1930, at 110, until May 1, 1936, at 105, 
and thereafter at 102% a share, and ac- 
crued dividends. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Offered 
$15,000,000 secured gold bonds, 5% per 
cent. series, due July 1, 1956, at 99 and 
interest. 

Rand-Kardex Bureau, Inc.—Declared 
cash dividend of 75 cents on common, 
payable July 10 to holders of record 
June 25. Previously dividends on com- 
mon were paid in common stock. 

Rickenbacker Motor Co.—Business in 
May was about 25 per cent. ahead of 
April and June is expected to show 
a still larger increase, according to B. 
F, Everitt, president. 

Schulte (D. A.) Inc.—Transferred six 
of the largest New York City real estate 
properties of the Schulte Real Estate 
Co., Inc., to the Central Manhattan 
Properties, Inc., for a consideration of 
upwards of $7,000,000. The properties 
have been leased in turn to D. A. Schulte, 
Inc., for sixty years. 

Stutz Motor Car Co. of America—F. 
E. Moskovics, president, was quoted as 
follows: “We expect to show $1,000,- 
000 net on 1926 business. For three 
months ended May 31 net was $500,000 
after charges.” Will soon bring out 
a new 7-passenger sedan to sell for 
$3685, f. o. b. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal—Merger nego- 
tiations with Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany are said to be in progress. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operating 
at 84 per cent. of capacity. 

Ward Baking Corp—wWill construct 
new bakeries at Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore at cost of $1,350,000 and make 
additions to present plants-at Pittsburgh 
and Columbus, increasing valuation of 
latter plants by about $1,000,000. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. — De- 
clared “xtra dividend of 25 cents and 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50, pay- 
able July 31 to holders of record June 
30, 1926. Similar distribution was made 
on April 30. 

Wilys-Overland Co—Announced a 
new light four-cylinder car. Will em- 
body certain European engine features. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
—Received order for six Diesel engines 
from the United States Shipping Board. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.— 
Will offer 700,000 additional shares of 
Class “B” stock at $20 a share to com- 
mon and common “B” holders of record 
July 9, in ratio of one for two held. 
Warrants will be mailed July 16 and 
Payment is to be made on or before 


Aug. 6. General Motors Corp. will’ 


take any unsubscribed stock. 
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A GREAT LAKES FREIGHTER 
is loaded with copper ore in northern 
Michigan ... asheep is shorn in West 
Texas ...a home is lighted in New 
Hampshire or Illinois or Louisiana . . . 
oil is pumped from a well in Oklahoma 
. . - aloom operates in a New England 
textile mill . . . coal is mined in Ken- 
tucky . . . a farmer’s wife in Wisconsin 
makes toast for breakfast . . . 


IN THESE AND COUNTLESS OTHER 
tasks, large and small, the subsidiaries of 
the Middle West Utilities Company par- 
ticipate daily, providing essential services 
in New England, in the Middle West and 
in the Southwest. 


unlimited variety of economic activities are served 
by the operating companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The system as a whole is thereby 
protected from temporary sectional or occupational RB 


| Widely diverse geographical sections and an almost 


depression, while contributing to and sharing in the 
prosperity of 1654 communities in nineteen states. 


“MIDDLE WEST > 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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You should investigate the daily 
unfolding possibilities of this stra- 
tegically situated young city. Jack- 
sonville, Florida, is inevitably the 
ocean port, rail center and manu- 
facturing headquarters for this 
fast-growing section. It is grow- 
ing in size and opportunity as the 
new southeastern domain develops. 
Have you money to invest in a 
new industry? Have you a product 
that needs abundant raw materials, 
healthy workers, ideal working 
conditions, lowest power rates and 
water transportation? Does your 
business need a branch house or 
branch factory to serve a fast- 
growing new territory? Do you 
have a profession that would find 
its greatest opportunity here? 
Jacksonville is noted for its de- 
lightful winter climate, and it is 
also the ideal home in summer. 
We recommend a personal visit. 
When touring, stop in Jackson- 
ville. Come here for your vaca- 
tion, for the most worth-while 
investment of time you ever made. 
Write now for the free booklet 
that describes Jacksonville and its 
opportunities for you. Address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. 
Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville. 





** An association of representative business men incor- 
porated for the single purpose of community advertising. 
Affiliated with Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce.’ 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


New Methods of Selling and Financing Real Estate 
Transactions—A Warning 


By R. D. Maxwell 


Ce pace with the changing 
methods of selling and financing 
real estate transactions is becoming more 
difficult. In fact it is about as easy as 
counting the cabinet changes in some 
of the foreign countries. Every day a 
new method of selling comes to light. 
A new wrinkle in financing is evolved. 
In the course of a recent trip through 
the New England States the writer ran 
across several recently projected sub- 
division developments. One of these was 
particularly interesting because of the 
method used to dispose of the lots and 
the system of financing. 

It seems that the promoters of this 
project did not meet with very much 
success in disposing of the lots. The 
land was just outside of the city limits 
and was well provided with transporta- 
tion facilities and there seemed no good 
reason why the lots should not sell 
quickly. They did not sell, however, and 
the promoters were on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. After thinking the situation 
over one of the officials remembered 
that country clubs were popular in a 
neighboring city. Happy thought. Why 
not start a golf club to be used only by 
lot purchasers. No sooner was the idea 
conceived than it was acted upon. Con- 
struction was begun on a golf course. 
The innovation was freely advertised 
and in less than two weeks practically 
every lot in the sub-division was dis- 
posed of. The scheme worked and the 
developers are happy. And they have a 
right to be. In four years the firm takes 
back the golf course. Here is how the 
plan works out. 


How Investor Is Fooled 


When purchasing a lot the prospect 
signed an agreement to pay all assess- 
ments made against the lot. The lot 
owner now finds that he has been as- 
sessed a small amount to help defray 
the expenses of constructing the golf 
course. Furthermore, the city is now 
laying mains, outlining streets and drain- 
ing low areas, the cost of which will 
eventually be borne by the lot holders. 
As if all this was not enough to break 
the camel’s back—and the property 
holder as well—the agreement further 
provides that at the end of four years 
title to the golf club reverts back to the 
real estate company. The land can then 
be sold or developed, which ever the 
company may prefer. In this instance 
the individual buyer finds that he helps 
the developers pay the assessments 
against the club property and then has 
it taken away. A strict interpretation 
of the contract signed by the buyer has 
not been made by the courts as yet. It 
is not thought, however, that the lot 
owner has any recourse and must take 
his medicine, bitter though it may prove 
to be. 

There is nothing essentially wrong 
with the plan with the possible excep- 
tion of the ethics involved. Prospects 
failed to read the rather obscure clause 


referring to the club reversion. Only 
two individuals raised the question be- 
fore purchasing the lots and both bought 
the plots under consideration. Would 
it not seem wise to analyze a real estate 
contract rather thoroughly before pay- 
ing out hard earned money? Read 
carefully any papers you may receive. 
If asked to sign any, take your time. 
To hurry may court disaster and profit 
only the seller. If there are any am- 
biguous clauses or phrases not easily 
understood be sure and have them ex- 
plained—not by the salesman but by 
some one in whom confidence can be 
placed. I do not mean that the salesman 
will mislead, but inasmuch as he is out 
to sell lots his explanation may not be 
entirely devoid of prejudice. 


Financing Loft Buildings 


The financing of loft structures is, in 
many instances, subject to criticism just 
at present. The trouble seems to lie in 
the ‘appraisals. Much has been said and 
written about appraisals during the last 
few years but in spite of this some fools 
continue to blunder in where others 
fear to tread. Some one individual con- 
ceives the idea that he can become a 
real estate operator and in addition to 
building a structure he also undertakes 
its management. A mortgage bond com- 
pany underwrites a loan for him and a 
large loft building is started. Earnings 
are estimated and taken into considera- 
tion when the appraisal is made. This 
method is all right as far as it goes. The 
weak point in many estimated appraisals 
lies in the fact that earnings are not 
always equal to the amount estimated. 
Earning power may vary as much as 
fifty or sixty per cent. over the life of 
the loan. We can take as an excellent 
example of this the structures housing 
the garment industry of New York City. 
A few years ago it was the exception to 
find any garment manufacturers carry- 
ing on their activities above Twenty- 
third Street. To-day the majority have 
moved uptown and created a great de- 
mand for space in a new section. Now 
what happened to the vacated struc- 
tures? 


Demand has fallen off and rentals de- 
creased. Lofts which a few years ago 
rented for $1.25 a square foot before 
they were finished are not now fully 
rented at $1.10 or even 90 cents in some 
instances. The owners have allowed the 
structures to deteriorate and as an in- 
vestment they constitute a very poor 
risk, 

Many bond houses realize the danger 
in accepting earnings power as a basis 
for appraising property. These com- 
panies have several independent indi- 
viduals or firms do the appraising and 
then accept the lowest as being the 
most conservative. It is to be regretted 
that not all of the concerns making a 
business of issuing real estate bonds 
pursue such a policy. 
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A New Book By 
Herbert N. Casson 


“MAKING MONEY HAPPILY” 


Now on Press 
Ready this Month 


You who know Herbert N. Casson need no description of his works. 
You who have never read Casson, turn to “Twelve Tips on Leadership” 
in this issue. You will want to read his latest book, “Making Money 
Happily.” 


Contents 
PART ONE 


I. Do Your Jos a Littte BetTrer THAN 
EXPECTED 
II. Learn Att You CAN FROM THOSE ABOVE 
You 
III. Hetp THose Wuo Are Less ForTUuNATE 
IV. Get Rip or Fear 
V. Live One Day ata TIME 
VI. Waste No TiME on LITTLE THINGS 
VII. Burtp SoMETHING 
VIII. Back YoursELF TO WIN 
IX. Put YoursetF ABovE WoriLp.y Goops 
X. Tu1nk More or PEOPLE AND LESS OF 
THINGS 
XI. Drevetor Your Capacity To LovE 
XII. DevEtop Your MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL 
FORCE 


PART TWO 


I. THe SECRET OF PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
lI. Tue Sprrit oF Sport IN BUSINESS 
III. THE NEw VIEw or SALESMANSHIP 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


As is our custom, we are glad to introduce Herbert N. Casson’s newest 
book on our approval plan. You read the book for seven days and then 
return it if you do not consider it worth the price. You are obligated to 
pay only if the book satisfies. You and you alone are the judge. 


Fill in and Mail Coupon 


The book will be sent to you as soon as it comes from the printers. Read 
it for seven days and then return it, at our expense, without further obli- 
gation; or remit $2 as payment in full. 


are hei baat .- ~~~ Fill in, tear off and mail-------- 5-77 


FORBES MAGAZINE, SE ciilv-c0cepscthentees nepaths aaiiieieein es 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All right! Send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’s newest book, “Making Money Happily,” as soon as it is 


ready. I will read it for seven days and then will either return it to you, at your expense, without further obliga- 
tion on my part or I will remit $2 as payment in full. 


CEES: GUNN AAS ties 9 on oncscp ncn acedsannecencaneesenene O-eccccneceecncgunsccdesocccccecccesencedosecoscebescsccecs 
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July Investment 
Before planning the re- 


investment of your July 
funds send for a copy of 
this booklet. 


It sets forth in a concise 
manner the procedure 
consistently followed in 
the making of each first 
mortgage real estate 
bond offering sponsored 
by The Milton Strauss 
Corporation. 









Itshowshow weanalyze 
our first mortgage real 
estate bonds and fur- 
nishes a method by 
which to measure the 
real value of your pres- 
ent or future invest- 
ment. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Dstroit, Mich. 


Seessssscessse COUPON ssscseccessece 


Please send me without obligation 
your booklet “Before You —, 7 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., June 30, 1926. 
The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
‘the three months ending June 30, 1926, from the 
net profits of the Company, a dividend of one 
2 per cent. on the Preferred Stock of the 
mpan: 


y: 

The Board also declared from the surplus profits 
of the Company, a dividend of one and one- 
yaya (1%) per cent. on the Common Stock of 
the mpany. 

Both tvidends are payable September 1, 1926, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on July 17, 1926. J 
e transfer books will not close. 
C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 














Just Off the Press 


Forbes’ Newest Book 
Automotive Giants 
of America 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING OUR 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Price $2.50 
Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


Forbes 


120 Fifth Avenue 





—s 


New York 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
BUSINESS a TRANSPOR#, 


fy ROM the Department of Commerce 
comes a 50-page pamphlet on 
“Vehicular Traffic Congestion and Re- 
tail Business.” It analyzes the subject 
from several angles and tells much 
about details in the parking and garage 
services which have been established by 
merchants, singly or co-operatively, in a 
number of cities. To get these ex- 
amples before other merchants is one 
of the objects of the brochure, which 
like other reading matter from the Com- 
merce Department may be obtained 
from most local chambers of commerce. 
Generally the idea is advanced that all 
must co-operate if traffic congestion 
shall be relieved effectually. The public 
traffic regulations, it is pointed out, 
should be framed with the requirements 
of retail business in view. 

Congestion has a silver lining, how- 
ever. The more cars come down his 
street the better the merchant likes it. 
on the principle that where the streets 
are crowded with cars the sidewalks are 
thronged with pedestrians, and, as for 
slowing up the vehicles, the merchant 
would just as lief have the whole pro- 
cession slowed up a bit. 

“IT am not so anxious for help,” said 
one merchant in substance. ‘“Con- 
gestion helps them that help themselves, 
like most any other new thing that 
comes up,” he added. 

Traffic troubles are not the only auto- 
motive developments that are being 
carefully analyzed by detached thinkers 
for the benefit of those more directly 
concerned. Systems of cost-accounting 
for truck operation continue to engage 
the attention of technical journals, and 
the American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, recently convened at Atlanta, de- 
plores enormous discrepancies—from 12 
to 60 cents per mile—in the delivery 
costs of its members. The Asso- 
ciation now wants all members to send 
in detailed accounts for analysis and 
comparison. Meanwhile Major Elihu 
Church of New York is preaching the 
revised truck gospel to the effect that cost 
per mile and cost per pound make mighty 
little difference, or that it is not the 
line-haul cost that matters most but 
packing, labor, terminal facilities, and a 
number of other variable factors, some- 
times including road conditions. 


Study That Cramps Action 


In all these things there seems to be 
a suggestion. Is it not a mistake to ask 
for close reasoniag and figuring with 
data and statistics? Their accuracy is 
illusory, as very few cases of motor 
truck work, for example, are alike in the 
real essentials. It takes time and cler- 
ical work to gather data and statistics, 
study to interpret them, while on the 
other hand the will of the business boss 
may take action at once and repeatedly. 
All he has to know is what are favor- 
able factors to be developed as much as 
possible and what are the undesirable 
elements to be reduced to a minimum. 
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Then he takes action accordingly. He 
could not do more with laboriously 
analyzed data and figures at his dis- 
posal. If any confirmation of this view 
is needed it may be taken from the 
pretty well known fact that students 
get their data from prominent instances 
of successful practice established by 
shrewd executives who had no data but 
only knew what they wanted. 
Emphasis on the rule to “Know what 
you want and go after it” supplements 
the observations of Major Church. Per- 
sonal ability remains the big factor. 
The oil-electric locomotive is making 
tracks in history. It is being ordered for 
hauling logs in California and ore in 
Utah, to take the place of steam loco- 
motives. In the 60-ton type it runs at a 
fuel cost of 1.3 cents per mile and pulls 
a train at less than 5 cents per mile. As 
it can be introduced gradually, one unit 
at a time, without interfering with other 
hauling means employed, it is already in 
use on six railroads and has been or- 
dered by four other railroads. The 
manufacture of this promising applica- 
tion of the Diesel engine is carried on 
jointly by Ingersoll-Rand, American Lo- 
comotive, and General Electric. 


Selling Used Cars 


In the way of automobile retail trade 
no recent innovation seems quite as in- 
teresting as the use of an open lot at- 
tractively arranged for the sale of used 
cars, while the showrooms are reserved 
for new cars. J. P. Haggott, a Willys- 
Overland agent in Milwaukee relates 
how he made prospects come in, look, 
and buy. He leased a lot 120 by 150 feet, 
had it leveled and covered with 125 tons 
of crushed rock. He arranged with a 
maker of steel garages to exhibit one on 
the lot, and he closed his open-air deals 
in this garage. Every post on the lot 
was painted, and so was the garage, in- 
side and out. The cars were lined up 
with big aisles between. Signs were put 
up which could be easily read from all 
directions, and the whole place was bril- 
liantly lighted. Milwaukee began to talk 
about the place, and on two successive 
Sundays the star salesman in charge sold 
21 and 24 used cars. 

Apparently the prospective used-car 
buyer is more willing to walk in and 
take a look the more open and informal 
the place appears. And still it must be 
conspicuous, clean, and attractive. 

The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics will be de- 
voted mostly to secure safety in flying, 
it is announced. And the trustees have 
also decided to organize an “Open In- 
ternational Aircraft Competition” with 
attractive prizes from a special appro- 
priation of $150,000 to $200,000. 

With bowed head, according to the 
pictures, Henry Ford has now accepted 
the degree of Doctor of Engineering 
from the University of Michigan. It is 
Dr. Ford hereafter, please —M. C. K. 
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SPHALT pavements are no longer as 

scientific and economical as they used 
to be, it seems. Careful engineers have de- 
veloped doubts “of the logic, if any, back 
of certain of our customary and time- 
honored specification requirements,” ac- 
cording to the official organ of the High- 
way Research Board, and the traffic con- 
ditions have changed. Shoving and rut- 
ting are the main troubles for which it is 
considered necessary to find remedies. New 
mixtures, new theories, new designs, and 
new methods may be needed. Asphalt 
science apparently has to be completely 
renovated. Five years ago the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Asphalt Association, and 
a number of large eastern cities undertook 
an investigation, and “when the data was 
assembled it was found impossible to in- 
terpret results in the light of generally ac- 
cepted theories——.” 


Roads Now Business Equipment 


There was a conference on the subject 
in Detroit in 1925, and there will be an- 
other in Washington beginning November 
8 this year. As citizens and taxpayers 
business men may be interested financially 
in these developments. And the whole pub- 
lic may be entertained if the asphalt inter- 
ests, the cement and concrete interests, with 
makers of steel reinforcements to back 
them, and vitrified-brick interests, as well 
as the whole fraternity of civil engineers 
and contractors, can be induced to enter 
upon an open discussion of the paving sub- 
ject. With trucks and busses plying over 
country roads it is now closely akin to 
that of road construction in general. In 
fact, road construction is no doubt much 
more difficult to make satisfactory and eco- 
nomical than city pavements, because the 
sewer systems supply drainage for the 
streets while even the most expensive 
country roads are usually built with very 
little consideration for the destruction from 
below that comes with abnormally high 
water in streams and ditches. So far as 
known no country ever found itself rich 
enough to provide safe drainage for its 
highways. 

As business pays for road and street 
upkeep, more directly and promptly than 
for new construction, and drainage is the 
principal factor deciding upkeep cost— 
more decisive than volume of traffic or 
the weight and speed of vehicles—it 
should be interesting for the business man 
to observe that the heretofore accepted 
data on proper. paving and road construc- 
tion are authentically admitted to be going 
to pot. In the needed new methods 
there may be a chance for reduced taxes, 
but only if business in general gets its in- 
terests represented in the revision of meth- 
_ on a par with the interests of those 
who sell materials and work. 

Scientifie instruments are used ex- 
tensively in industry, working better 
and cheaper than human senses. They 
work while men doze. Ears, eyes and 
sense of temperature are scientifically re- 
inforced, but there is still an unfilled gap. 






COSTS ~ 


The scientific nose, one that will leave 
the pointer’s olfactory organ far behind 
in detecting odors, and will record them, 
too, is still missing. A chance for a chemi- 
cal inventor ! 


Gas people are deeply concerned about 
means for protecting pipe lines against 
rust. Most efforts are concentrated upon 
cleaning and re-conditioning old lines, and 
al hand work for this purpose has be- 
come prohibitively expensive. At the con- 
vention of the industry at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, however, a new machine was shown 
which does the work much better and 
faster than it was ever done by other 
machine methods or by the best hand 
work. This machine operates by means 
of a rotating cutter head carrying 88 
toothed disk-cutters which revolve com- 
pletely around the pipe at a rate of 120 
revolutions per minute. The cutters, be- 
ing under adjustable spring tension, bite 
into the rust and scale until it is entirely 
dislodged from the pipe. The cutters are 
followed by wire brushes. As soon as the 
pipe, and especially the joints, have been 
cleaned perfectly bright in this manner, 
they are immediately painted. Specialists 
in this line say that pipes almost worn out 
can be made good for twenty to forty 
years more. An important point is that, 
in the case of natural gas and oil lines, the 
method can be applied while the pipes are 
loaded and without taking them up. 





Protect the Human Machine 


As falls cause even more accidents 
than automobiles—or, rather, careless- 
ness in the traffic—it may be of interest, 
now that the swimming season is open- 
ing up, that modern natatoriums are 
being fitted with non-slip floors, edges, 
and springboards. Among the pools so 
equipped. we note those at Roosevelt 
Highschool, St. Louis; Roosevelt High- 
school, Wyandotte, Mich.; Webster 
Hall, Detroit; Newark Athletic Club, 
Newark, N. J.; Y. W. C. A. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; and Hotel La Fontaine, 
Ind. Some variety of alundum tile is 
the substance employed, the material 
which the Norton company is pushing, 
combining business with philanthropy 
in sufficient degree to deserve special 
mention. 


The dough for the roll is poured into 
six molds, a frankfurter is placed in 
each, and the lid is closed. The electric 
heater does the rest in four minutes. 
Such is the description of a sanitary ma- 
chine for making “hot dogs” under the 
eyes of the customer at lunch counters 
and similar places. Mechanical Machine 
Works at Baltimore makes it. 

The British Illuminating Engineering 
Society has found that it can bring 
Easter lilies and daffodils from bud to 
bloom in four days by hanging a 1,000- 
watt electric light over them, while 
ordinarily four weeks are required. In 
experimenting with seed wheat the So- 
ciety produced four generations of wheat 
in one year by means of artificial light- 
ing.—M. C. K. 





Your 
DECLARATION 
OF 
INDEPENDENCE 








O more momentous decision 

ever was or will be made in the 
history of our country than that 
chronicled by the Declaration of 
Independence. What the very act 
ofsigning meant to the fifty-six who 
boldly affixed their names, we of 
todaycan appreciate onlytoolittle; 
their’s was a decision in which not 
merely the future of the structure 
they would build, but the future of 
the builders themselves, hung in 
the balance. 


Today, we can do much more than 
reverentlyobservethe one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Wecan, 
if we like, write a declaration of 
financial independence for our- 
selves; a declaration which chron- 
icles a resolution not longer to 
delay in the rearing of a financial 
structure. 








The significance of such an act, 
either to ourselves or our families, 
cannot be exaggerated. Today, we 
can earn and soundly invest our || 
earnings, so that tomorrow, when 
wecannotearn,theywillearnforus. 


Nosounderbeginning in creating a 

financial future can be made than 
to secure from this House, bul- 
warked withits record of Forty-four 
Years Without Loss to Any Investor, 
its literature describing current July 
investment opportunities in Straus 
Bonds, to yield from 5.75 to 6.25%. 
Write today, and ask for 


BOOKLET G-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once asthe premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
rsithontchi Bonds 











STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 

505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth St. at Jackson Blvd, 
New YorK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
44 Years Without Loss to Any Investor | 


me — 
































NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 


A DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 





G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 549¢ 
3@ East 42nd Street, New York City 


Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 











‘Do you want to get on? Get 
“Automotive Giants of Amer- 
ica,”’ the new B. C. Forbes ae 
y 3 learn—for $2.50—how it 

lone. 
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Dividends 








Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York 
Dividend—Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company has 
quarterly dividend pay- 
able August 2 on its Class A Stock 
to Iders of record at the close of 
business June 30, 1926, at the rate of 
2%4% of one share of Class A Stock 
for each share held, or 10% per 
annum. 


At this rate the stock dividend is 

ent to about $3.00 cash per 

share per year based on the present 
market price of about $30.00. 


Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full shares 
at the = < ee —~ Seon. 

ively, the le ice 0 
A Btock. . ve 


M. OC. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














American Woolen Company 


(Massachusetts Corporation) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
uarterly dividend of One Dollar and Seventy- 
ive Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company will be paid on July 15, 
1926, to stockholders of record June 15, 1926. 
Transfer Books for Preferred Stock will be 
closed at the close of business June 15, 1926, 
and will be reopened at the opening of business 
June 25, 1926. 
WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., May 28, 1926. 








Business Opportunities 


I have a client in the manufactur- 
ing business in Norfolk, Va., look- 
ing for capital with silent or active 
partner. The business is incor- 
porated under the laws of the state 
of Virginia. Business increased 
in 1925 $100,000.00; could be made 
to increase, with proper financing, 
$250,000.00 during 1926. The busi- 
ness now pays 8% on preferred 
stock. If interested address H. H. 
Culver, 407 Warren Crescent, 
Norfolk, Va. 














A Favored Group— 
Z”. certain Favored Group of Stocks 


advanced persistently during the bull 
market 1924-25. Its stocks were profit- 
makers. At the same time, sugar stocks, 
also shipping stocks, coal stocks and tex- 
tiles were weak groups, causing losses to 
those holding them. 


The American Securities Service recom- 
mended stock after stock in this Favored 
Group. Every purchase showed a profit. 
Now — another i report on this 
Favored Group, up-to-date, is being pre- 
pared for our clients. Few extra copies 
reserved for distribution free. For sample 
copy, free, simply address 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg. New York 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





A Bargain 


A stranger entered the Boonville Na- 
tional Bank and made known his de- 
sire to borrow $5. He was told that the 
bank did not lend such small sums. 

“But,” he went on, “lending money is 
your business, isn’t it?” 

The banker admitted that it was. 

“Well, I’ve got pretty good security,” 
said the stranger, “and I want to bor- 
row $5.” 

Finally the banker, half from fatigue 
and half from amused curiosity, agreed 
to make the loan. When the note was 
drawn and the interest of 35 cents paid, 
the stranger drew from his pocket $10,- 
000 worth of Government bonds and 
handed them over as security. Before 
the banker could recover from his 
astonishment the stranger said, “Now, 
this is something like it. Over at the 
other bank they wanted to charge me 
$10 just for a safe deposit box to keep 
these things in!”—$5 prize to Edwin 
Tarrisse, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


The Insignificant Lamb 


“Did you get caught in the market?” 

“I lost money, but I won’t say I got 
caught. Nobody appeared to know I 
was there.”—Washington Star. 


* * * 


Concise 


A learned professor was the speaker 
of the day at the weekly Kiwanis lunch- 
eon. He became increasingly nervous 
as the flying minutes were taken up by 
the regular business of the club. Finally, 
after a long introductory speech by the 
chairman, he was given ten minutes for 
his lecture. Rising, he carefully un- 
folded his voluminous notes and his 
hearers prepared to be bored. 

“Gentlemen, I have been asked to ad- 
dress you upon the antiquity of the 
microbe. As the time is short |! will 
condense my remarks as much as poss- 
ible.” Folding up his notes he con- 
cluded, “Adam had ’em,” and sat down 
amid thunderous cheers. 

* * * 
Anywhere in America 

Motorist (arriving at outskirts of big 
city): How far to the City Hall? 

Passing Citizen: Fifteen miles, sir, 


and you'd better park your car here.— 
Life. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





_ Atlanta Riltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman grou 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 




















International Securities 
Trust of America 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American Investment Trusts 


Booklet on request 


Price per Unit (1 Share 644% Preferred and 14 
hare Common) to yield currently 
about 6.50% 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


FISCAL AGENT 
First National Bldg, 
Boston 


50 Pine Street 
New York 














A New 32-Page Book 


“BOTHERING 
BUSINESS” 
By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 
How Federal Trade 
Commission Operates 
Price 50 Cents 
Postage Prepaid 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 




















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the _ In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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